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FOREWORD 

This  Small  Business  study,  Recruiting,  Selectiont  and  Retew 
tion  Practices  of  Small  Business  Firms  in  Utah,  has  been  conducted 
and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Osmond  L.  Harline, 
Project  Director  for  the  University  of  Utah. 

The  research  was  financed  by  a  grant  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  United  States  Government,  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  699   (85th  Congress). 

Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  this  report  have  been 
printed.  It  is  available  for  reference  in  any  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  offices  throughout  the  United  States  or  at  many 
reference  libraries.  Copies  of  this  report  also  may  be  purchased 
for  .$1.50  directly  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Summaries  of  this  study  have  been  printed  and  are  available 
in  reasonable  quantities.  These  summaries  may  be  secured  from 
SBA  field  offices  or  from  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  assumes  no  responsibility 

for  the  accuracy  of  the  data  contained  herein,  nor  does  it  nee 

essarily    endorse    any    opinions,    conclusions    or  recommendations 
which  may  be  a  part  of  this  report. 

John  E.  Home 
Administrator 
Small  Business  Administration 
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CHAPTER 


FINDINGS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 


Recruiting 


NON-INSTITUTIONAL  RECRUITING  SOURCES  (referrals,  news- 
paper advertising,  unsolicited  applicants)  were  used  by  more  firms 
responding  to  the  survey  than  were  institutional  recruiting  sources 
(Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  colleges  or  universities, 
private  employment  agencies,  church  employment  services,  trade  or 
vocational  schools,  high  schools). 

THE  SPECIFIC  RECRUITING  SOURCES  most  widely  used  and  in 
order  of  importance  were  "referrals,"  "Utah  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security,"  "newspaper  advertising,"  and  "unsolicited  applicants." 

RECRUITING  SOURCES  utilized  by  small  business  firms  to  a  much 
lesser  degree  were  (in  order  of  importance)  "colleges  or  universities," 
"private  employment  agencies,"  "church  employment  services,"  "trade 
or  vocational  schools,"  and  "labor  unions." 

OF  THE  THREE  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS  (wholesale  trades,  retail 
trades,  and  manufacturing)  : 

The  use  of  "referrals"  as  a  recruiting  source  was  relatively  the  highest 
in  wholesale  trades. 

"Trade  or  vocational  schools"  were  relatively  more  important  as  a 
recruiting  source  in  the  retail  trades. 

The  use  of  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,"  "un- 
solicited applicants'"  and  "labor  unions"  as  recruiting  sources  were 
relatively  more  pronounced  in  manufacturing  firms. 

LARGER  FIRMS  gave  progressively  more  importance  to  the  use  of  the 
"Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  and  "colleges  or  univer- 
sities" as  recruiting  sources  as  the  size  of  the  firm  (number  of  em- 
ployees) increased.  Firms  with  less  than  20  employees  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  "referrals"  While  firms  with  twenty  or  more 
employees  showed  a  marked  preference  for  the  "Utah  Department  of 
Employment  Security." 


THE  HIGHEST  CONCENTRATION  of  unionization  was  found  among 
those  firms  that  used  "labor  unions"  and  "colleges  or  universities"  as 
recruiting  sources. 

FAMILY-OWNED  FIRMS  tended  to  favor  the  recruiting  sources  which 
were  less  widely  used  by  small  business  firms  (church  employment 
services,  trade  or  vocational  schools,  and  high  schools) . 

IN  EIGHT  OF  THE  COUNTIES  OF  THE  STATE,  including  two 
counties  where  branch  offices  were  located,  the  Utah  Department  of 
Employment  Security  was  not  among  the  first  three  most  popular 
recruiting  sources. 

IN  GENERAL,  the  most  widely  used  recruiting  sources  were  the  subject 
of  criticism  by  the  smallest  per  cent  of  firms  while  the  least  popular 
or  widely  used  recruiting  sources  were  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the 
larger  percentage  of  firms  with  two  exceptions: 

"Church  employment  services"  though  among  the  least  widely  used 
of  the  recruiting  sources  was  at  the  same  time  the  subject  of  very  little 
criticism  compared  with  other  recruiting  sources. 

The  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  though  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  and  popular  recruiting  sources  was  at  the  same  time 
a  subject  for  criticism  in  one  out  of  every  eight  firms.  In  terms  of  a 
ranking  by  percentage  of  firms  expressing  less  than  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  its  services,  the  Employment  Service  ranked  fourth  highest. 

TYPICAL  COMPLAINTS  registered  by  firms  with  respect  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  various  recruiting  sources  were  (1)  poor  screening 
(especially  among  institutional  sources),  (2)  lack  of  qualified  em- 
ployees to  take  job  at  pay  and  working  conditions  offered,  (3)  the 
narrowness  of  the  services  or  types  of  employees. 

RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  were  reported  by  approximately  three 
out  of  every  ten  firms  responding  to  the  survey. 

RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  were  found  to  be  highest: 

a.  among  "production,  maintenance,  and  warehouse"  workers;  "sales;" 
and  "office  and  clerical"  workers. 

b.  among  male  workers  on  an  overall  basis  —  female  workers  in  the 
specific  occupational  grouping  of  "office  and  clerical"  workers. 


c.  in  the  retail  trades  (followed  respectively  by  wholesale  and  mami' 
f  acturing) . 

d.  among  family  owned  firms. 

e.  in  the  industrial  and  population  belt  extending  from  Provo,  Utah 
to  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

OF  THE  FIRMS  SURVEYED  recruiting  difficulties  were  found  to  be 
lowest : 

a.  among  unionised  firms. 

b.  among  "professional  and/or  supervisory"  and  "driver  and/or  driver 
salesmen.11 

c.  among  firms  in  manufacturing. 

d.  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  non-population  and  industrial  belt  of 
the  state. 

RESULTS  were  inconclusive  in  establishing  any  relationship  between  the 
size  of  the  firm  (number  of  employees)  and  the  nature  of  the  product 
on  the  one  hand  and  difficulties  in  recruiting  employees  on  the  other. 

Screening  and  Selection 

IN  GENERAL,  small  business  firms  relied  more  heavily  upon  "personal 
interviews11  and  references  or  statements  from  "previous  employer11 
than  upon  such  devices  as  "testing,11  "application  blanks,11  "credit 
rating,11  and  "recommendation  of  recruiting  source,11 

AMONG  THE  THREE  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS  (wholesale,  retail, 
and  manufacturing)  the  following  unique  characteristics  were  noted: 
Statements  or  references  from  "previous  employer11  were  given  the 
greatest  relative  importance  in  the  wholesale  trades.  Retail  firms  placed 
a  relatively  heavier  reliance  on  "credit  rating." 

"Testing,11  "physical  examinations,11  and  "recommendation  of  recruit- 
ing source11  were  given  greater  relative  weight  in  manufacturing  firms. 

AS  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  FIRM  increased  (number  of  employees)  the 
use  of  "application  blanks11  and  "physical  examinations11  became  more 
important  and  the  methods  used  in  screening  and  selection  increased  in 
variety. 


AMONG  THOSE  FIRMS  where  full  time  personnel  directors  were  the 
most  heavily  concentrated,  the  use  of  "testing11  as  a  screening  and 
selection  device  became  relatively  more  important. 

THE  RESULTS  were  inconclusive  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  deter' 
mine  whether  unionization  or  type  of  ownership  of  firms  influenced 
the  choice  of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  screening  and  selection  of 
employees. 

NEGATIVE  FINDINGS  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  relate  recruiting 
difficulties  of  firms  to  their  choice  of  screening  and  selection  methods. 

Retention 

"PERSONAL  REASONS11  was  listed  by  the  largest  number  of  firms  as 
the  most  frequently  given  explanation  for  employees  quitting  their 
jobs. 

OTHER  RELATIVELY  IMPORTANT  REASONS  for  employees  leav- 
ing their  jobs  were  "different  type  of  work,11  "wages,11  and  "advance 
ment11  (in  order  of  their  importance). 

OF  LESS  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  were  "hours,11  "fringe  benefits,11 
and  "steady  employment.11 

IT  IS  SIGNIFICANT  to  note  that  when  "wages11  and  "fringe  benefits11 
are  grouped  together  that  financial  reasons  for  severing  employment 
rank  second  only  to  "personal  reasons.11  Furthermore,  "personal  rea- 
sons11  is  often  a  convenient  excuse  to  hide  other  real  reasons  such  as 
financial  inducements. 

AMONG  THE  THREE  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS  (wholesale,  retail, 
and  manufacturing)  the  following  unique  characteristics  were  noted: 
"Personal  reasons11  were  relatively  more  important  among  manufactur- 
ing  firms. 

"Advancement11  was  relatively  more  important  and  "hours"  relatively 
less  important  among  wholesale  firms  than  in  retailing  and  manu- 
facturing. 

AS  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  FIRM  increased  (number  of  employees)  "per- 
sonal reasons11  became  progressively  more  important,  and  "fringe 
benefits11  increasingly  less  important.    "Wages11  showed  no  appreciable 


change  in  relative  importance  until  a  firm  sise  of  250'  or  more  employees 
was  reached  as  a  reason  for  employees  severing  their  employment. 

AMONG  FAMILY  OWNED  FIRMS  the  more  important  reasons  for 
employees  leaving  their  jobs  were  lack  of  "advancement"  and  inadc 
quacy  of  "fringe  benefits."  Among  non' family  owned  firms  "different 
type  of  work'1  bulked  relatively  more  important  as  a  reason  for  quitting. 

AMONG  UNIONIZED  FIRMS  "fringe  benefits"  were  relatively  less  im- 
portant and  "steadiness  of  employment"  relatively  more  important  as 
a  reason  for  employees  severing  their  employment. 

THE  HIGHEST  CONCENTRATION  of  firms  having  recruiting  diffi- 
culties, when  correlated  to  reasons  why  employees  leave  their  jobs,  was1 
among  those  firms  where  employees  quit  because  of  inadequacy  of 
"fringe  benefits." 

MOST  EMPLOYEES  WHO  QUIT  their  jobs  in  wholesale,  retail,  and 
manufacturing  firms  did  not  go  out  of  state  for  new  employment. 

EMPLOYEES  WHO  DID  go  out  of  state  to  seek  new  employment  after 
quitting  their  jobs  did  so  mostly  because  of  "personal  reasons,"  "in- 
creased  wages,"  and  "different  type  of  work." 

ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  FIVE  firms  indicated  that  employees  who  left 
their  employment  for  in-state  jobs  had  gone  to  defense  industries. 

THE  PRIMARY  REASONS  for  employees  leaving  their  jobs  to  secure 
employment  in  defense  industries  were  "wages"  and  "fringe  benefits." 

"GOOD  EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS"  (a  close  personal:  re- 
lationship  between  an  employer  and  his  employees)  received  the 
greatest  emphasis  of  any  single  approach  in  reducing  turnover  among 
the  firms  surveyed. 

FOLLOWING  SUCCESSIVELY  as  specific  means  of  reducing  turnover 
were  "wage  rates,"  "fringe  benefits,"  and  "bonus,  profit  sharing."  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  are  all  financial  benefits  and  when  grouped 
together  constituted  the  largest  and  most  important  approach  to 
reduction  of  turnover  (even  ahead  of  good  employer-employee  rela* 
tions) . 

AMONG  THE  THREE  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPINGS  (wholesale,  re- 


tail   and   manufacturing)    the   following   unique   characteristics   were 
noted : 

Manufacturing  firms  gave  the  greater  relative  emphasis  to    "wages" 
and  to  "steady  employment"  in  reducing  turnover. 

Retail  trades  gave  great  weight  to  "fringe  benefits/'' 

Wholesale  trades  gave  more  importance  to  "bonus  profit  sharing.'" 

GENERALLY,  as  the  size  of  the  firm  (number  of  employees)  increased, 
"good  employer'employee  relations,"  "fringe  benefits,"  "communica' 
tions,"  "selection,  screening  and  training,"  and  advancement"  became 
progressively  more  important  as  means  of  reducing  turnover. 

Sources  Used  in  Setting  Wages 

SOME  TYPE  OF  EVALUATION  of  "work  performance"  (in  a  few 
instances,  this  would  be  related  to  job  evaluation)  and  what  "compete 
tors"  were  paying  were  overwhelmingly  the  most  frequently  used 
sources  of  information  in  establishing  wages  among  the  surveyed  firms. 
Much  less  use  was  made  of  the  services  of  "unions,"  "trade  associa' 
tions,"  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,"  or  the  "Industrial 
Relations  Council."  Very  little  use  was  made  of  wage  information 
emanating  from  "government  surveys"  and  "private  employment 
agencies." 

AMONG  THE  THREE  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS  (wholesale,  retail, 
and  manufacturing)  the  following  variations  from  the  general  pattern 
were  found: 

Wholesale  and  retail  firms  gave  relatively  more  importance  to  "com' 
petitors"  wages  in  establishing  their  own  wage  rates. 

Manufacturing  firms  were  much  more  influenced  in  their  determination 
of  wages  by  "union  wages  scale  and/or  fringe  benefits." 

Retail  firms  gave  relatively  more  weight  to  "trade  associations"  as  a 
source  of  wage  information. 

Wholesale  and  manufacturing  firms  utilized  the  services  of  the  "In' 
dustrial  Relations  Council"  much  more  than  retail  firms. 

"Government  surveys"  although  little  utilized  in  any  of  the  industry 
groupings  as  a  source  of  wage  information,  received  the  greatest  em' 
phasis  in  manufacturing. 


FIRMS  WITH  50  OR  MORE  EMPLOYEES  placed  much  greater  em- 
phasis upon  the  use  of  "unions"  and  the  "Industrial  Relations  Council" 
as  a  source  of  wage  information  than  did  smaller  firms. 

THE  USE  OF  "GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS"  in  establishing  wage  rates 
received  the  greatest  emphasis  in  firms  with  250  or  more  employees. 

Observations 

There  are  two  observations  that  can  be  made  as  a  result  of  this  study. 
First,  the  most  important  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  study  is 
the  apparent  underutiliz,ation  by  small  business  firms  of  the  services  and 
information  or  printed  materials  available  from  institutional  sources 
(government  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  groups)  in  meeting  more 
effectively  their  problems  in  recruiting,  selecting,  and  holding  their  em- 
ployees. Three  reasons  for  this  underutilization  of  institutional  sources 
evolving  from  the  survey  are: 

A inadequate  knowledge  concerning  the  services  and  types 

of  information  available  from  formal  institutional  sources. 

This  points  to  the  need  for  a  more  effective  program  of  disseminat- 
ing such  information  to  small  businessmen  through  both  govern- 
mental and  private  agency  channels. 

B inadequacies  in  the  types  of  services  available  and  in  the 

quality  of  service  rendered  by  institutional  groups. 

This  points  to  the  need  not  only  for  further  studies  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  type  and  quality  of  services  available,  but  also  for 
a  rigorous  self  appraisal  by  the  several  agencies  and  groups  of  their 
own  activities.  Such  studies  should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  determining  whether  the  services  of  the  several  agencies 
or  groups  are  adequately  oriented  to  the  needs  of  small  businessmen. 
There  is  also  the  need  for  large  agencies  such  as  the  Utah  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security  to  determine  whether  the  criticisms 
of  their  screening  techniques  result  from  an  inadequate  screening 
process  or  whether  the  criticism  results  from  the  general  calibre  of 
applicants  who  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  UDES.  If 
the  latter,  then  the  solution  to  the  problem  lies  more  in  the  realm 
of  public  relations  and  of  altering  the  public  image  of  the  UDES. 

C inadequacy    of    printed    information    supplied    by 

government  and  private  agencies  as  an  aid  to  small  businessmen. 

This  points  to  the  need  for  a  careful  analysis  of  not  only  the  types 


of  information  available  (whether  the  information  is  applicable 
to  small  business  problems)  but  also  whether  the  material  is 
organized  and  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  directly  helpful  to 
the  small  businessman  without  professional  interpretation. 

A  second  general  observation  evolving  from  the  study  is  related  to  the 
legal  obligations  of  small  businesses.  The  pilot  study  indicated  a  concern 
among  small  businessmen  with  respect  to  their  legal  obligations  to  employees 
under  both  state  and  federal  laws.  The  findings  indicated  some  bewilder' 
ment  among  small  businessmen  with  the  number  and  complexity  of  laws 
covering  employer-employee  relations  under  which  they  were  held  account- 
able. They  noted  a  complete  lack  of  (a)  any  single  reference  to  which 
they  could  turn  for  an  explanation  of  their  legal  obligations  to  their  em' 
ployees,  (b)  information  concerning  their  legal  obligations  to  their  em' 
ployees  which  was  written  in  lay  terms  so  that  it  could  be  easily  understood 
by  the  ncavprofessional,  and  (c)  any  single  source  of  information  which 
would  indicate  where  professional  help  might  be  obtained  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  compilation  of  a  synthesis  of  legal  obligations 
of  small  businessmen  under  state  and  federal  laws  into  a  readable  ready 
reference  is  a  worthwhile  area  for  further  research.  Where  state  laws  are 
involved,  such  a  synthesis  would  have  to  be  done  separately  for  each 
state.  However,  the  format  and  the  obligations  under  federal  law  (where 
applicable)  would  be  standardized  for  all  the  states.  Several  states  have 
already  approached  this  problem,  but  a  perusal  of  pamphlets  available 
reveals  that  they  (a)  cannot  be  easily  understood  by  the  average  small* 
businessman,  (b)  are  not  condensed  enough  for  the  small  businessman  to 
take  time  from  a  busy  schedule  to  refer  to,  and  (c)  do  not  adequately 
cover  the  various  state  and  federal  laws  that  might  apply  to  the  small 
businessman.  Research  should  be  directed,  therefore,  not  only  toward 
complete  coverage  of  those  aspects  of  these  laws  that  can  be  understood 
by  the  layman  and  information  as  to  where  the  small  businessman  might 
secure  professional  aid  in  the  more  technical  aspects  of  the  law,  but  also 
at  developing  an  organization  and  format  that  would  make  it  easy  for 
the  small  businessman  to  readily  find  answers  to  his  questions.  It  is  here 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  a  central  agency  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman,  might  do  much  to  centralize, 
integrate,  and  formulate  a  usable  booklet  (state  by  state)  in  the  area  of 
the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  small  businessman  to  his  employees  under 
the  state  and  federal  laws.  Initial  research  should  be  confined  to  one 
source  and  should  be  directed  toward  format  and  organization.  This  then 
could  be  adapted  on  a  state  by  state  basis. 
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CHAPTER  II 
STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  general  area  of  investigation  chosen  for  this  study  was  the  per' 
sonnel  relations  of  small  businesses  in  Utah.  As  a  result  of  a  preliminary 
survey  it  was  ascertained  that  two  areas  raised  the  most  significant  per' 
sonnel  problems  for  small  businessmen:  (1)  the  recruitment,  selection, 
and  retention  of  employees,  and  (2)  the  legal  obligations  of  employers  to 
their  employees  under  both  state  and  federal  law.  Because  of  both  time 
and  financial  considerations  this  study  has  been  centered  on  the  first  of 
these  problem  areas,  i.e.,  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention  practices  of 
small  businessmen.  A  complete  study  of  the  legal  obligations  of  the  small 
businessman  to  his  employees  was  not  made.  However  preliminary  work 
in  this  area  was  accomplished  resulting  in  certain  tentative  conclusions  and 
suggestions  for  further  research.* 

It  was  expected  in  studying  and  examining  the  recruitment,  selection, 
and  retention  practices  of  small  businessmen  that  the  following  benefits 
would  result: 

1.  A  needed  profile  of  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention  prac 
tices  of  small  businesses  in  Utah. 

2.  Information  concerning  the  adequacy  of  recruiting  sources.  Based 
upon  such  information,  recommendations  would  be  made  for  the  improve' 
ment  of  the  services  of  recruiting  agencies. 

3.  A  general  view  of  recruitment,  selection  and  retenion  practices  of 
small  businessmen.  This  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  each  to  relate  his  own 
practices  to  the  practices  of  other  businessmen. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  recruitment,  selection,  and 
retention  problems  of  small  businesses  and  (1)  internal  characteristics  of 
such  firms  —  industry  grouping,  location,  product,  type  of  ownership, 
type  of  personnel  management,  size  (number  of  employees),  occupation 
and  sex  of  employees,  unionization  —  and/or  (2)  external  forces  such  as 
the  servicing  agencies  or  the  nature  of  the  labor  market. 

A  study  of  this  type  has  obvious  limitations.  The  extent  to  which  the 
results  of  this  survey  may  be  applicable  to  firms  in  areas  outside  the  State 
of  Utah  is  limited  by  (1)  the  degree  to  which  personnel  problems  of  small 


*  See  Page  8. 


businesses  are  uniquely  associated  with  purely  localized  environmental 
forces,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  these  environmental  forces  that  influ' 
ence  personnel  practices  and  problems  in  Utah  are  duplicated  elsewhere. 

Selection  of  Sample 

The  statistical  population  from  which  the  sample  was  drawn  was  con' 
fined  to  the  geographic  limits  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Because  Utah  is  the 
center  of  a  welhdefined  economic  region,  the  geographic  limits  of  the 
statistical  population  could  be  more  carefully  defined  than  would  be  true 
in  many  large,  specialized  or  heterogeneous  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
nation.  The  statistical  population  used  was  based  upon  the  reports  made 
by  Utah  employers  to  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  under 
the  Utah  Employment  Security  Act. 

For  the  year  1960  a  total  of  19,381  employers  submitted  quarterly 
employment  reports  to  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security.  Of 
the  19,381  reporting  employers,  56  reported  500  or  more  employees. 
These  firms  were  excluded  from  the  universe  from  which  the  sample  was 
drawn  since  they  did  not  fall  within  the  definition  of  small  business  as 
stated  in  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  as  Amended,  Sec.  103.3  (a),  i.e., 
firms  with  less  than  500  employees.  Firms  with  less  than  five  employees 
(65.5  per  cent  of  the  total  reporting  firms  in  Utah  but  including  only 
8.3  per  cent  of  the  total  employees)  were  also  excluded  from  the  universe. 
The  reasons  for  this  exclusion  were:  (1)  most  of  these  small  firms  were 
operated  by  family  groups  where  the  employees  were  either  personally 
related  to  the  owner  or  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  firm,  and  (2)  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  survey,  firms  large  enough  to 
recognize  personnel  relations  as  a  formal  process  had  to  be  selected  so 
that  identification  6f  personnel  practices  and  problems  would  be  possible. 
The  exclusion  of  firms  with  less  than  five  employees  (12,703  firms)  and 
firms  with  500  or  more  employees  (56  firms)  left  a  universe  of  6,622 
firms  from  which  to  draw  the  sample  for  the  survey. 

The  next  question  raised  was  whether  to  survey  all  areas  of  non'agri- 
cultural  employment,  a  rather  broad  survey,  or  whether  a  selection  of 
certain  non- agricultural  industries  for  a  more  intensive  survey  would  not 
lead  to  results  just  as  representative.  This  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  makeup 
of  Utah's  non-agricultural  employment  by  industry  grouping  as  shown  in 
Table  1. 
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Table  1 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  NON-AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES  IN  UTAH,  I960 

Per  Cent 

Industry                                                           Employment  of  Total 

Total    255,338  100.00 

Mining  14,250  5.58 

Construction   12,372  4.85 

Manufacturing    45,326  17.75 

Utilities    21,664  8.48 

Trade   (Retail  and  Wholesale)..       56,808  22.25 

Finance    11,029  4.32 

Service  31,863  12.48 

Government     62,026  24.29 


It  was  decided  to  limit  the  sample  to  two  of  the  larger  areas  of  employ- 
ment, manufacturing  (17.75  per  cent  of  total  employment)  and  trade 
(22.25  per  cent  of  total  employment).  These  two  industrial  groupings 
were  chosen  not  only  because  they  represent  the  two  largest  areas  of  em- 
ployment exclusive  of  government,  but  also  because  it  was  felt  that  firms 
from  these  two  areas  would  yield  the  most  representative  picture  of  the 
personnel  practices  and  problems  of  Utah's  small  businesses  both  in  terms 
of  size  and  in  terms  of  other  characteristics  of  small  business  firms,  such  as 
geographic  location,  type  of  product,  type  of  ownership,  type  of  personnel 
management,  occupation  and  sex  of  employees,  and  unionization.  Although 
mining,  construction  and  government  are  important  segments  of  the  Utah 
economy,  these  were  not  selected  for  the  sample  because  they  present 
unique  situations  in  personnel  relations,  a  study  of  which  would  not  yield 
results  of  great  value  to  the  average  small  business  firm.  A  total  of  1,489 
firms,  or  22.5  per  cent  of  the  universe  of  6,622  firms,  were  chosen  from 
manufacturing  and  trade  (656  firms  from  manufacturing  and  833  from 
trade).  For  manufacturing  firms  this  constituted  656  out  of  706  firms,  or 
a  sample  of  92.9  per  cent.  For  firms  in  trade,  numbering  a  total  of  2,113, 
the  833  firms  selected  constituted  a  sample  of  39.4  per  cent.  The  trade 
grouping  was  further  divided  into  wholesale,  where  a  total  of  418  out  of 
447  firms  were  used  (a  93.5  per  cent  sample),  and  retail,  where  a  total  of 
415  firms  out  of  1,666  were  used  (a  sample  of  24.9  per  cent).  In  order 
to  check  personnel  problems  and  practices  of  large  businesses  (500  or  more 
employees)  against  these  same  problems  and  practices  for  small  businesses 
(less  than  500  employees),  a  sample  of  11  firms  with  500  or  more  em- 
ployees was  selected  and  surveyed  separately.    A  comparison  of  the  two 
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general  size  groups,  small  business  and  large  business,  will  be  made  where 
appropriate  throughout  the  report. 

Selection  of  Areas  of  Personnel  Relations  to  be  Surveyed 

In  order  to  more  precisely  define  the  areas  of  personnel  relations  of 
most  concern  to  small  businesses  and  in  which  the  results  of  a  study 
might  provide  the  greatest  contribution  to  all  groups  concerned,  a  pilot 
study  was  first  conducted  among  50  representative  small  business  firms. 
The  pilot  study  was  accomplished  by  personal,  unstructured,  open'end 
interviews  and  included  firms  representative  of  both  the  industry  group' 
ings  (wholesale,  retail,  manufacturing)  and  the  size  groupings  (Utah  State 
Department  of  Employment  Security  classification,  5-9,  10' 19,  20'49, 
50'99,  100-249  and  250'499  employees).  The  firms  were  asked  questions 
such  as: 

What  are  your  personnel  problems? 

Which  of  your  personnel  problems  are  the  most  critical? 

Which  personnel  problems  that  come  up  in  the  opera' 
tion  of  your  business  are  recurrent  in  nature  and  most 
difficult  to  handle? 

The  two  areas  considered  most  critical  by  the  majority  of  the  firms  were: 
(1)  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention  of  employees,  and  (2)  under' 
standing  and  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  various  federal  and  state 
laws  (social  security,  unemployment  insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
wage  and  hour,  tax,  and  laws  dealing  wtih  union'management  relations, 
to  name  a  few)  which  cover  the  legal  obligations  of  the  employer  to  his 
employees. 

Written  Questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  was  then  formulated  based  on  results  of  the  pilot 
study.  The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  was  to  elicit  from  small  busi' 
nessmen  information  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  areas  the  pilot  interviews  had  indicated  were  most  critical. 

Fifteen  firms,  not  previously  interviewed,  were  then  picked  at  random. 
A  personal  call  was  made  to  the  place  of  business,  requesting  assistance 
in  pretesting  the  questionnaire.  Each  firm  was  given  a  rough  draft  of 
the  questionnaire  and  asked  to  both  answer  the  questions  and  to  comment 
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on  their  clarity  and  appropriateness.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Utah  and  other  individuals  not  connected  with  small 
business  were  also  asked  to  pretest  the  questionnaire. 

The  results  of  this  pretesting  were  incorporated  into  a  revised 
questionnaire  which  was  then  printed.  It  was  found  that  by  printing, 
rather  than  by  using  a  multilith  or  some  other  duplicating  process,  the  code 
numbers  used  for  machine  tabulating  could  be  shaded  more  delicately  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  distract  from  the  reading  of  the  questionnaire 
and  that  the  overall  appearance  of  the  questionnaire  (size  of  type,  general 
appearance,  etc.)  was  superior.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  num' 
ber  of  questions  at  a  minimum  and  to  give  the  questionnaire  an  uncluttered 
look  in  order  that  the  recipient  firms  would  not  reject  the  form  on  first 
impression  as  too  involved  and  difficult  to  bother  with.  A  covering  letter 
was  printed  on  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire,  soliciting  the  support 
of  the  recipient  firms  and  promising  that  their  answers  would  be  kept 
in  strictest  confidence  and  only  published  as  a  part  of  a  composite  picture. 
Participating  firms  were  assured  that  they  would  individually  receive  a 
copy  when  the  results  of  the  study  were  published.  The  questionnaire  was 
cleared  with  several  area  trade  associations  and  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Utah's  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research  so  that  its  intentions  and  use  would  not  be  questioned. 

Each  questionnaire  was  mailed  in  an  individually  typed  envelope 
and  included  a  stamped  return  mail  envelope.  Questionnaires  were  each 
coded  to  correspond  with  a  master  deck  of  IBM  cards  which  identify  each 
firm  included  in  the  sample  (name,  address,  type  of  industry,  etc.).  This 
was  necessary  in  order  to  check  off  returned  questionnaires  against  those 
mailed  and  to  assure  that  the  returned  questionnaires  repesented  a  valid 
sample  of  the  total  firms  being  surveyed.  A  mailing  was  then  made  to  the 
1,489  firms  selected  as  a  sample. 

Returns 

Usable1  returns  from  the  first  mailing  represented  720  firms  or  48.4 
percent.  Each  completed  questionnaire,  as  received,  was  recorded  on  the 
IBM  master  list  card  and  the  returned  questionnaire  was  dated  to  identify 
the  time  of  receipt.  A  month  and  a  half  after  the  initial  mailing  a  second 
mailing  was  made  to  those  who  had  not  responded;  and  again  cooperation 
was    asked    from    the    recipients   in    order   to   secure    enough    returns   to 


1Some  returned  questionnaires  had  to  be  discarded  either  because  they  were 
not  completed  sufficiently  to  be  of  value,  or  because  they  duplicated  other  returns 
(one  plant  of  a  multi'plant  firm  where  parent  firm  answered  questionnaire),  or 
because  the  form  was  returned  unopened  noting  firm  out  of  business  or  no  longer 
at  address. 
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make  the  results  of  the  study  representative.  A  usable  return  of  280, 
or  36.4  per  cent  of  the  firms  that  had  not  answered  the  first  mailing,  was 
received.  The  result  of  the  two  mailings  was  a  usable  return  of  1,000 
questionnaires,  or  67.2  per  cent  of  the  1,489  originally  mailed  out. 

In  order  to  check  the  representativeness  of  the  firms  that  responded 
to  the  survey,  a  sample  was  taken  of  the  firms  that  had  not  completed  and 
returned  the  questionnaire  to  determine  why  they  had  not  responded. 
Twenty-nine  firms  were  contacted  and  were  asked  why  they  had  not 
returned  the  questionnaires.  Their  answers  fell  into  the  thirteen  categories 
shown  in  Table  2. 

Table  2 
REASONS  FOR  NOT  COMPLETING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Nu'mber  of  Firms 
Reasons  for  'Hot   Completing   Questionnaire  Responding 

Form  mailed  to  wrong  address 4 

Don't  recall   receiving 10 

Likely  referred  to  another  person  or  branch  4 

Too  busy  at  the  time  9 

Looked  too  long,  complicated  or  inapplicable  15 

Object  to  items  that  cannot  be  answered  by  "no"  or  "X" 5 

Form  required  research  and  analysis : 3 

Receive  too  many  questionnaires  9 

Consider  such  studies  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and  my  time  3 

Partial  duplication  of  previous  studies  5 

Form  called  for  confidential  information 3 

Form  not  clear  on  some  essential  point  3 

Some  firms  gave  more  than  one  reason  for  not  responding  to  the 
survey.  As  a  result,  the  total  number  of  answers  exceeds  the  number 
of  firms  questioned.  One  point  is  significant — there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  strong  pattern  or  common  reason  for  the  firms  not  answering.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  firms  which  completed  and 
returned  the  questionnaire  were  not  representative  of  the  area  surveyed. 

Tabulation 

When  the  questionnaires  were  printed,  each  question  was  assigned  a 
printed  code  so  that  results  could  be  punched  into  an  IBM  card.    The 
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open 'end  questions  were  assigned  a  series  of  code  numbers  but  actual  coding 
was  not  done  until  each  questionnaire  was  edited  and  the  results  of  the 
open-end  questions  classified  into  groups  to  which  a  single  code  number 
could  be  assigned.  As  the  questionnaires  were  edited,  if  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  answer  given,  the  firm  was  contacted 
by  telephone  for  clarification — but  not  for  additional  information  since 
this  might  have  skewed  the  overall  results  of  the  survey.  After  all  ques' 
tionnaires  had  been  edited  and  coded,  each  was  punched  into  an  IBM 
card  by  a  key  punch  operator.  The  IBM  cards  were  then  tabulated  (sorted 
and  counted)  and  results  recorded  on  charts  showing  all  variables,  i.e., 
firm  characteristics,  job  openings,  recruiting  difficulties,  recruiting  re- 
sources, etc.,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  analysis  and  write-up  of  the  project. 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROFILE 


The  first  five  questions  of  the  survey  were  formulated  with  two  pur' 
poses  in  mind:  (1)  to  provide  a  general  profile  of  the  firms  involved, 
and  (2)  to  provide  a  known  framework  within  which  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, and  retention  practices  and  problems  could  be  analysed. 

Industry  Grouping 

Of  the  1,489  firms  surveyed,  415  or  27.9  per  cent  were  in  wholesale 
trade,  418  or  28.1  per  cent  were  in  retail  trade,  and  656  or  44.0  per  cent 
were  in  manufacturing.  The  sampling  relationships  by  industry  grouping 
were  preserved  approximately  in  the  1,000  returned  questionnaires! — 285 
or  28.5  per  cent  were  in  wholesale  trade,  287  or  28.7  per  cent  were  in 
retail  trade,  and  428  or  42.8  per  cent  were  in  manufacturing. 

Size  of  Firm 

Approximately  the  same  percentage  sample  by  size  of  firm  was  also 
preserved  between  the  mailed  questionnaires  and  the  returned  question' 
naires.  Table  3  shows  the  percentage  relationship  each  size  group  repre- 
sented in  the  sample  of  both  questionnaires  mailed  and  questionnaires 
returned.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case  approximately  the  same 
percentage  sample  by  size  of  firm  was  preserved  between  the  original 
mailing  and  the  returned  questionnaires.  For  example,  size  group  5  to  9 
employees  represented  34.8  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  mailed  and  35.7 
per  cent  of  the  questionnaires  answered  and  returned.  While  these 
statistics  show  the  relative  makeup  by  size  of  the  returned  questionnaires, 
they  are  not  to  be  construed  as  indicating  the  representativeness  of  the 
sampling  process.  Dividing  Column  3  (number  returned  by  size  of  firm) 
by  Column  1  (number  mailed  by  size  of  firm)  indicates  that  the  sample 
for  firms  of  each  size  group  was:  5  to  9  emplyoees  (68.9%);  10  to  19 
(60.9%);  20  to  49  (66.4%);  50  to  99  (75.2%);  100  to  249  (80.3%); 
250  to  4499    (84.6%). 

Type  of  Product 

Each  firm  was  asked  to  identify  its  principal  product  (s)   or  service. 
The  results  were  then  classified  and  tabulated  by  product  and  industry 
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Table  3 
QUESTIONNAIRES  MAILED  AND  RETURNED 


Number 

of 

Employees 

"Number 
Mailed 
by  Size 
of  Firm 
(1) 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Mailing 

(2) 

Number 

Returned 

by  Size 

of  Firm 

(3) 

Per  Cent 

of 

Total 

Returned 

(4) 

5-9        

518 

34.8 

30.6 

21.0 

7.6 

5.1 

.9 

100.0 

357 

278 

208 

85 

61 

11 

1,000 

35.7 

10-19     

456 

27.8 

20-49     

313 

20.8 

50-99     

113 

8.5 

100-249    

250-499   

76 

13 

6.1 
1.1 

Total     

1,489 

100.0 

class  (wholesale,  retail,  manufacturing),  as  shown  in  Table  4.  It  will  be 
noted  in  Table  4  that  the  products  range  over  31  of  the  standard  classifi- 
cations used  by  the  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  from 
manufacturing  of  food  and  kindred  products  (15.1  per  cent  of  firms), 
retailing  of  lumber  and  building  materials  (10.6  per  cent  of  firms), 
wholesaling  of  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  (7.7  per  cent  of  firms) 
to  manufacturing  of  leather  and  leather  products   (.1  per  cent  of  firms). 

Table  4 

RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS  OR  SERVICES  OF  FIRMS 
RESPONDING  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Industry 
Product  or  Service  Class 

Total   

Food  6?  Kindred  Products  Ma 

Lumber  6s?  Bldg.  Materials  Rb 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  R 

Machinery,   Equip.   6?   Supplies  Wc 

Furniture,  Home  Furnishings  &  Equip R 

Groceries  6?  Related  Products  ....- W 


Ran\ed  by 
Number 
of  Firms 

Responding 

Ranked  by 

Per  Cent 

of  Total 

Firms 

Responding 

1,000 

100.0 

151 

15.1 

106 

10.6 

98 

9.8 

77 

7.7 

60 

6.0 

54 

5.4 
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Stone,  Clay  &  Glass  Products  M 

Motor  Vehicles  &  Automotive  Equip W 

Miscellaneous  Wholesalers'1 W 

Printing,  Publications  6s?  Allied  Industries M 

Fabricated    Metal    Products    - - M 

Hardware,  Plumbing  &  Heating  Equip W 

Lumber  &  Wood  Products  M 

Electrical  Goods  W 

Machinery  - - - M 

Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  - M 

Department  Stores  R 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries6 M 

Apparel  6?  Other  Finished  Products M 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  M 

Drugs,  Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  W 

Electrical  Machinery  Equipment  &  Supplies..-  M 

Primary  Metal  Industries  M 

Transportation   Equipment   M 

Textile  Mill  Products  , M 

Prof.,  Scientific  &  Controlling  Instruments M 

Candy  &  Confect.  Stores — -  R 

Petroleum,  Refining  &  Related  Industries M 

Rubber  &  Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products M 

Paper  &  Applied  Products M 

Leather  &  Leather  Products  M 


48 

4.8 

47 

4.7 

47 

4.7 

43 

4.3 

37 

3.7 

27 

2.7 

25 

2.5 

23 

2.3 

18 

1.8 

18 

1.8 

17 

1.7 

16 

1.6 

14 

1.4 

12 

1.2 

11 

1.1 

9 

.9 

7 

.7 

7 

.7 

6 

.6 

6 

.6 

5 

.5 

4 

.4 

4 

.4 

2 

.2 

1 

.1 

a.  Manufacturing. 

b.  Retail  trade. 

c.  Wholesale  trade. 

d.  Metals   and    minerals,    petroleum   bulk   stations,   beer,   wine,   paper   and   its 
products. 

e.  Jewelry,   toys,   amusement   and   sporting  goods,   marking  devices,  signs  and 
advertising  displays. 


Geographic  Location 

Next,  the  firms  answering  the  questionnaire  were  classified  according 
to  the  county  in  which  they  were  located.  This  was  done  in  anticipation 
of  later  analysis  of  recruitment,   selection,   and  retention   problems  since 
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these  problems  might  be  related  to  geographic  location.  As  indicated  by- 
Table  5,  over  50'  per  cent  of  the  firms  were  located  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
and  81.9  per  cent  were  situated  in  Utah's  more  populous  counties:  Salt 
Lake,  Weber,  Utah,  Cache,  Box  Elder,  and  Davis,  in  that  order.    The 

heavy  population  and  industrial  belt  stretching  from  Ogden  to  Provo,  Utah, 
accounted  for  76.6  per  cent  of  the  firms. 

Table  5 

GEOGRAPHIC  LOCATION  OF  FIRMS  RESPONDING 
TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ran\ed  by  Ranged  by 

Number  of  Firms  Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms 

County                                                          Responding  Responding 

Total 1,000  100.0 

Salt  Lake 526  52.6 

Weber 121  12.1 

Utah  83  8.3 

Cache  40      ,  4.0 

Box  Elder 26  2.6 

Davis    23  2.3 

Sevier  22  2.2 

Carbon  21  2.1 

Iron 19  1.9 

Tooele    17  1.7 

Uintah    15  1.5 

North  Davis 13  1.3 

Washington  12  1.2 

Sanpete    11  1.1 

Juab    9  .9 

Duchesne  8  .8 

Wasatch    8  .8 

San  Juan  6  .6 

Garfield   6  .6 

Millard  , 5  .5 

Morgan    3  .3 

Summit    , 3  .3 

Grand    2  .2 

Emery    1  .1 
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Type  of  Ownership 

There  were  984  firms  or  98.4  per  cent  of  those  responding  to  the 
survey  which  answered  the  question: 

Is  business  family  owned? 

Firms  indicating  family  ownership  numbered  562  or  57.1  per  cent  of 
those  answering  the  question.  Of  the  firms  answering  the  question,  422 
or  42.9  per  cent  indicated  that  they  were  not  family  owned.  The  results 
are  tabulated  in  Table  6. 

Table  6 
FAMILY-OWNED  FIRMS 

By  Size  (Tsjirmber  of  Employees)  Only 

Total  Firms  An-  Per  Cent  of  Column  (1) 

dumber  of  swering  Question  Family  Owned 

Employees  (1)  (2) 

5-9       351  60.1 

10-19     275  61.8 

20-49     206  59.2 

50-99     83  53.0 

100-249  58  20.7 

250-499  11  27.3 

As  would  be  expected,  the  percentage  of  family-owned  firms  was 
higher  among  smaller  firms.  Note  in  Table  6  that  family-owned  firms 
ranged  from  60.1  per  cent  to  59.2  per  cent  among  firms  with  less  than 
50  employees  that  responded  to  the  survey.  Even  firms  with  50  to  99 
employees  were  more  than  50.0  per  cent  family  owned  and  between  one 
out  of  four  and  one  out  of  five  firms  answering  the  question  with  100  to 
499  employees  were  family  owned.  Only  in  the  firms  with  500  or  more 
employees  (of  11  firms  none  were  family  owned)  did  family  ownership 
lose  its  significance.  Moreover,  family  ownership  was  more  prevalent 
among  retail  firms  (63.6  per  cent)  than  wholesalers  (58.4  per  cent)  or 
manufacturers  (51.8  per  cent). 

Responsibility  for  Personnel  Relations 

Attention  was  next  directed  to  the  management  of  personnel  rela' 
tions  of  small  businesses.    Firms  were  asked: 
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Do  you  have  an  employee  whose  full  time  responsibility 
in  your  firm  is  Director  of  Personnel? 

Of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  937  answered  the  question.  Only 
4.5  per  cent  of  the  firms  said  they  had  a  director  of  personnel.  Of  the 
remaining  firms,  68.4  per  cent  indicated  that  a  principal  officer  (i.e.,  upper.' 
line  management),  such  as  president,  vice  president  or  general  manager, 
handled  employee  relations  along  with  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  27.1 
per  cent  indicated  that  personnel  relations  were  handled  as  a  part  of  their 
work  by  other  management  personnel  (i.e.,  lower-line  management)  such 
as  superintendent,  department  head,  office  manager,  etc.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  7. 

Table  7 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MANAGEMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS  BY  STAFF  AND  LINE  CLASSIFICATION 

Per  Cent  of 

Classification  Total  Firms 

Answering 

Personnel  Director    (Staff)    4.5 

Upper-line   Management    (President,   Wicz 

President,  General  Manager)  68.4 

Lower-line  Management    (Office  Manager, 

Superintendents,  Department  Manager)  27.1 

Total  100.0 

The  management  of  personnel   relations  was  examined  in  terms  of 
industry  grouping  and  tabulated  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 
BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPING 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms  Answering  this 
Question  Who  Delegate  Authority  to: 
Personnel  Upper'line  Lower'line 

Industry  Grouping  Director  Management  Management 


Wholesale  

3.1 

76.6 

20.3 

Retail    

3.3 

77.3 

19.3 

Manufacturing  

6.1 

57.2 

36.7 
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It  was  found  that  the  proportional  use  of  staff,  upper-line  manage 
ment,  and  lower-line  management  respectively  was  approximately  the  same 
for  wholesale  and  retail  firms.  Manufacturing  firms,  in  contrast,  while 
preserving  the  same  order  of  importance  for  the  three  personnel  groupings, 
gave  much  more  relative  importance  to  the  use  of  a  personnel  director 
and  upper-line  management  and  much  less  importance  to  lower-line  man' 
agement  in  managing  their  personnel  relations  than  did  firms  in  wholesale 
and  retail  trades. 

Further  examination  of  the  managing  of  personnel  relations  was 
made  according  to  the  size  of  firm. 

Table  9 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 
BY  SIZE  OF  FIRM 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms  Answering  This 
Question  Who  Delegate  Authority  to: 
Number  of  Personnel  Upper'line  Lower'line 

Employees  Director  Management  Management 

5-9      2.5  84.4  13.2 

1049     8  80.8  18.4 

20-49     5.0  55.4  39.6 

50-99    8.6  37.0  54.3 

100-259  17.9  21.4  60.7 

250-499  45.5  9.0  45.5 

500  6?  Over 90.0  9.1                       0 

Table  9  shows,  in  general,  a  positive  correlation  between  number  of 
employees  and  frequency  of  use  of  personnel  directors  and  of  lower-line 
management,  and  an  inverse  correlation  between  size  and  frequency  of 
use  of  upper-line  management.  These  correlations  are  explainable  and  not 
at  all  unexpected.  Up  to  a  point  in  size  firms  are  too  small  to  justify  use 
of  a  personnel  director  and  operations  are  so  personalized  with  respect 
to  upper-line  management  that  they  either  are  not  willing  to  or  do  not 
delegate  authority.  Hence  the  higher  proportion  among  the  smaller  firms 
of  firms  where  upper-line  management  assumes  direction  of  personnel 
activities.  As  the  firm  grows  in  size  (number  of  employees)  personnel 
problems  become  too  involved  and  time  consuming  for  upper-line  manage 
ment  to  handle  personally.  Upper-line  management  then  has  two  choices: 
(1)  authority  over  personnel  relations  may  be  delegated  to  lower-line 
management,  or   (2)   authority  may  be  delegated  to  a  full-time  personnel 
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director  (staff  function).  This  is  shown  in  Table  9  by  the  increasing 
use  of  both  personnel  directors  and  lower-line  management  officials  as 
the  size  of  the  firms  increases.  As  the  firm  continues  to  grow  in  size  the 
personnel  function  becomes  too  involved  and  time  consuming  for  either 
upper-  or  lower-line  management  and  only  a  full-time  personnel  director 
or  staff  can  effectively  meet  the  situation.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  Table 
9  for  firms  with  250  or  more  employees.  Notice  that  in  the  large  business 
firms  (500  or  more  employees)  the  use  of  lower-line  management  to 
manage  personnel  relations  is  entirely  absent. 

Occupation  and  Sex  of  Employees 

Each  firm  was  asked  to  indicate  the  approximate  number  of  its 
employees  by  major  job  assignment  and  by  sex.  Of  the  firms  responding 
to  the  survey,  991  or  99.1  per  cent  answered  this  question.  They  reported 
36.8  per  cent  of  their  employees  as  white  collar,  63.2  per  cent  as  non-white 
collar,  77.9  per  cent  as  male,  and  22.1  per  cent  as  female.  The  tabulated 
results  by  major  occupational  group  and  by  sex  are  shown  in  Table   10. 

Table  10 

OCCUPATION  AND  SEX  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
ANSWERING  FIRMS 

Major  Job                               7s[umber  of     Per  Cent         Male  Female 
Assignment Employees       of  Total     Employees  Employees 

White  Collar  —  Total 11,782         36.8  7,925  3,857 

Office  and/or  Clerical  4,707         14.7  2,070  2,637 

Sales 4,364         13.6  3,371  993 

Professional  and/or  Supervisory     2,711  8.5  2,484  227 

Non-White  Collar — Total  ....  20,198         63.2         16,985  3,213 
Production,  Maintenance, 

and/or  Warehouse  17,660         55.2         14,447  3,213 

Driver  and/or  Driver- Salesmen     2,538  8.0  2,538  

Total    31,980         24,910  7,070 

or  or 

77.9%  22.1% 

Unionization 

When  asked  to  indicate  whether  any  of  their  employees  were  union- 
ised, 176  or  17.6  per  cent  of  the  firms  said  yes.    As  would  be  expected, 
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the  highest  percentage  concentration,  29.7  per  cent,  of  the  firms  indicating 
unionisation  was  in  manufacturing.  Only  19.9  per  cent  of  the  wholesale 
firms  and  8.4  per  cent  of  the  retail  firms  were  unionized.  Each  unionised 
firm  was  asked  to  check  the  occupational  groups  represented  by  a  union. 
The  results  showed  68.2  per  cent  of  the  groups  represented  by  a  union 
were  in  production,  maintenance  and/or  warehousing  jobs  and  26.9  per  cent 
in  driver  and/or  driver 'salemen  jobs.  A  total  of  95.1  per  cent  of  the  union' 
ized  groups  were  therefore  in  the  non-white  collar  occupations.  Only  4.9  per 
cent  of  the  unionized  groups  were  in  the  white  collar  occupations  of  office, 
clerical,  sales  and/or  professional.  When  classified  by  size  of  firm,  the  re' 
suits  tabulated  in  Table  1 1  showed  a  positive  relationship  between  the  size 
of  the  firm  (number  of  employees)  and  the  extent  of  unionization. 

Table  11 
UNIONIZATION  BY  SIZE  OF  FIRM 

T^umber  of  Per  Cent  of  Responding  Firms 

Employees  Unionized 

5  9      7.0 

1049    12.2 

20-49    21.2 

50-99     42.4 

100-249  47.5 

250-499  72.7 

Profile 

A  general  profile  of  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  which  established 
the  framework  within  which  the  personnel  practices  and  problems  of  Utah 
small  businesses  in  the  recruitment,  selection,  and  retention  of  their  em- 
ployees were  investigated,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Of  1,489  firms  surveyed,  67.2  per  cent  (1,000  firms)  responded. 

2.  Slightly  over  half  of  the  firms  responding  (57.2  per  cent)  were 
in  retail  and  wholesale  trades.  The  remainder  of  the  firms  con- 
stituting the  sample  (42.8  per  cent)  were  in  manufacturing. 

3.  The  portion  of  the  sample  represented  by  firms  of  different  sizes 
was  correspondingly  smaller  as  the  size  of  the  firm  in  terms  of 
number  of  employees  increased:  5  to  9  employees,  (35.7  per 
cent);  10  to  19  employees   (27.8  per  cent);  20  to  49  employees 
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(20.8  per  cent);  50  to  99  employees  (8.5  per  cent);  100  to  249 
employees  (6.1  per  cent);  250  to  499  employees  (1.1  per  cent). 

4.  The  sample  within  each  size  group,  however,  ranged  from  a 
low  of  60.9  per  cent  of  firms  surveyed  to  firms  responding  to 
84.6  per  cent  return  among  firms  with  250  to  499  employees. 

5.  The  product  range  of  firms  responding  to  the  survey  was  over 
31  product  categories  with  the  heaviest  concentration  in:  food 
and  kindred  products;  lumber  and  building  materials;  motor 
vehicles;  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies;  and  furniture, 
home  furnishings,  and  equipment.  But  even  these  five  larger 
categories  constituted  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  sample. 
The  remainder  of  the  sample  was  widely  dispersed  over  the  other 
26  categories. 

6.  Most  of  the  firms  surveyed  were  located  in  the  population  and 
industrial  belt  stretching  from  Ogden  to  Provo,  Utah.  Only  five 
of  the  counties  in  Utah  were  not  represented  in  the  sample,  i.e., 
Rich,  Beaver,  Piute,  Wayne,  and  Kane  Counties. 

7.  Over  57.0  per  cent  of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey  were 
family  owned  with  the  heaviest  concentration  (72.6  per  cent) 
in  firms  with  less  than  100  employees. 

8.  Most  of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey  indicated  that  upper- 
line  management  (i.e.,  president,  vice  president,  general  manager) 
managed  their  personnel  relations,  although  manufacturing  firms 
showed  less  of  an  inclination  in  this  direction  than  wholesale 
and  retail  firms. 

9.  The  use  of  a  full 'time  personnel  director  showed  a  positive  cor- 
relation,  the  use  of  upper-line  management  an  inverse  correlation, 
and  the  use  of  lower-line  management  first  a  positive,  then  a 
negative  correlation  as  size  of  the  firm  increased. 

10.  Unionization  was  highest  in  manufacturing  firms  (29.7  per  cent) 
and  among  production,  maintenance  and/or  warehouse  em- 
ployees  (68.2  per  cent). 
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CHAPTER  IV 

RECRUITING  AND  RECRUITING  SOURCES 

The  questionnaire  first  directed  attention  to  the  recruitment  of 
employees  by  small  businesses.  The  primary  focus  of  the  questions  con' 
cerning  recruiting  practices  and  problems  was  twofold:  (1)  to  determine 
and  evaluate  the  sources  from  which  companies  recruited  their  employees 
(covered  in  this  chapter)  and  (2)  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  recruiting 
difficulties  existed  among  the  responding  firms  and  whether  there  were 
any  commonly  associated  reasons  for  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  these 
recruiting  difficulties  (discussed  in  Chapter  V) . 

Recruiting  Sources 

Questions  were  first  asked  to  determine  (1)  the  relative  importance 
of  each  recruiting  source  (a  tabulation  was  made  of  the  number  of  firms 
answering  the  survey  using  each  source);  (2)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
dissatisfaction  of  companies  with  each  recruiting  source;  and  (3)  whether 
the  characteristics  of  the  firm  (sise,  industry  grouping,  type  of  ownership, 
etc.)  influenced  the  selection  of  the  recruiting  source. 

Respondents  to  the  survey  were  asked  to  check  the  sources  they 
used  for  recruiting  purposes.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  the  number  of 
sources  any  one  firm  could  check  nor  were  the  firms  asked  to  rank  the 
sources  used  in  order  of  frequency  or  importance.  The  results  were  tab' 
ulated  and  ranked  according  to  number  of  firms  using  each  recruiting 
source. 

Of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey  973  or  97.3  per  cent  answered 
the  question  on  recruiting  sources.  The  resulting  information  was  tabulated 
as  follows  (Table  12)  : 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  rather  snarp  cleavage  between  the  first 
four  recruiting  sources,  i.e.,  "referrals,"  "Utah  Department  of  Employment 
Security,"  "newspaper  advertising,"  "unsolicited  applicants,"  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  listed  recruiting  sources.  While  only  13.7  percentage 
points  separate  the  first  source  (referrals)  from  the  fourth  (unsolicited 
applicants)  there  is  an  immediate  and  sharp  drop  of  26.4  percentage 
points  from  the  fourth  source  (unsolicited  applicants)  to  the  fifth  (col- 
leges or  universities).  Furthermore,  three  of  the  four  sources  used  by 
most  of  the  firms  are  non-institutional  sources.  A  further  check  of  the 
survey   results   indicated   that    51    per   cent   of   the   firms   answering   this 
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Table  12 
RECRUITING  SOURCES  USED 


Firms  Answering 
Ran\ed  by  Per  Cent 
Recruiting  Source  Using  Recruiting  Sources 


Referrals  61.0 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  58.8 

Newspaper  Advertising   48.2 

Unsolicited  Applicants  47.3 

Colleges  or  Universities  20.9 

Private  Employment  Agencies  19.5 

Church  Employment  Services  17.9 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools 13.8 

High  Schools  11.4 

Labor  Unions  5.9 


news- 


question  used  the  non-institutional  recruiting  sources  (referrals, 
paper  advertising,  and  unsolicited  applicants)  compared  with  49  per  cent 
of  the  firms  answering  the  question  who  indicated  use  of  institutional 
recruiting  sources  (Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,  colleges  or 
universities,  private  employment  agencies,  church  employment  services, 
trade  or  vocational  schools,  high  schools,  and  labor  unions).  This  greater 
emphasis  upon  non-institutional  sources  would  seem  to  indicate  that  (1) 
the  formal  institutional  sources,  other  than  the  "Utah  Department  of 
Employment  Security,"  have  not  made  sufficiently  known  their  availability 
as  recruiting  sources;  (2)  they  are  too  specialized  to  have  broad  and 
general  usage  for  most  small  business  firms;  or  (3)  these  recruiting  sources 
have  proved  a  disappointment  and  have  therefore  been  dropped  by  firms 
using  them. 

Criticism  of  Recruiting  Sources  —  General 

To  elicit  information  concerning  the   attitudes  of  firms  toward   the 
various  recruiting  sources,  each  firm  was  asked: 

If  any  of  these  sources  you  have  used  have  been  unsatis' 
factory,  please  explain  why  in  the  space  provided  at  the 
right  of  each  source  listing. 

The  question  was  deliberately  framed  in  open-end  form  realizing  that  the 
response  might  be  less  than  to  a  question  which  merely  asked  each  firm  to 
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check  whether  the  source  was  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  However,  it 
was  felt  that  the  answers,  though  fewer  in  number,  might  be  more 
revealing  of  real  attitudes  of  small  businessmen  toward  the  usefulness  of 
the  various  recruiting  sources.  When  tabulated,  the  percentage  of  less' 
than 'satisfied   firms   using  each   recruiting  source  was  as   follows: 

Table  13 
DISSATISFACTION  WITH  RECRUITING  SOURCE 

Firms  Answering  Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Ran\ed  by  Answering  T^ot 

Recruiting                             Per  Cent  Using  Completely  Satisfied 

Source                              Recruiting  Source  'With  Recruiting  Source 

Referrals    61.0  1.9 

Utah  Department  of 

Employment  Security  58.8  12.9 

Newspaper  Advertising  48.2  4.7 

Unsolicited  Applicants  47.3  3.5 

Colleges  or  Universities  20.9  10.8 

Private  Employment  Agencies  19.5  7.9 

Church  Employment  Services  17.9  4.0 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools  13.8  17.2 

High  Schools  11.4  15.3 

Labor  Unions  5.9  19.3 

While  there  is  no  consistent  correlation  between  usage  of  a  source 
for  recruiting  purposes  and  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  source,  there  are 
some  important  points  to  note  in  Table  13. 

First,  the  three  recruiting  sources  used  by  the  least  number  of  firms 
(trade  or  vocational  schools,  high  schools,  labor  unions)  are  also  the  sources 
receiving  the  highest  percentage  of  unfavorable  comments  from  their  users. 

Second,  "church  employment  services"1  and  "private  employment 
agencies,"  while  ranking  low  in  terms  of  the  relative  number  of  firms 
using  their  services  received  unfavorable  comments  from  a  relatively  low 
percentage  of  their  users. 

Third,  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  and  "colleges 
or  universities,"  though  ranking  second  and  fifth  in  importance  among 
the  recruiting  sources,  are  also  sources  of  a  higher  percentage  of  un' 
favorable  comments  from  their  users  than  were  other  widely  used  recruiting 
sources. 
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Fourth,  the  non-institutional  recruiting  sources  (referrals,  newspaper 
advertising,  unsolicited  applicants)  are  the  target  of  less  criticsm  as  a 
group  than  are  the  institutional  recruiting  sources  (Utah  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  colleges  or  universities,  private  employment  agencies, 
church  employment  services,  trade  or  vocational  schools,  high  schools,  and 
labor  unions) .  This  might  be  explained  in  part  as  a  result  of  a  tendency 
among  people  to  criticise  the  more  tangible  over  the  less  tangible. 

Referrals 

"Referrals,"  though  used  by  61  per  cent  of  the  firms  answering  the 
survey,  were  the  source  of  few  unfavorable  comments  from  users  (1.9%). 
The  few  firms  that  did  express  dissatisfaction  with  "referrals"  as  a  recruit' 
ing  source  varied  in  their  complaints.  Illustrative  of  the  feelings  of  the 
complanants  are: 

Prefer  not  to  use  relatives  and  others  have  not  been  too 
satisfactory. 

Acquaintances  are  inclined  to  oversell  the  qualifications 
of  the  referred. 

Sometimes  too  closely  related  and  poor  workers. 


Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 

The  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  ranked  second 
of  the  ten  recruiting  sources  in  terms  of  use  by  answering  firms.  Almost 
six  of  every  ten  firms  answering  the  question  on  recruiting  sources,  or  58.8 
per  cent,  indicated  that  they  used  the  services  of  the  "Utah  Department 
of  Employment  Security"  in  recruiting  employees.  Unlike  "referrals,"  how 
ever,  there  was  not  an  inverse  relationship  between  percentage  of  firms 
utilizing  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  and  percentage 
of  firms  expressing  some  form  of  dissatisfaction  with  it  as  a  recruiting 
source.  Twelve  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  (12.9  per  cent)  of  the  firms 
using  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,"  or  approximately 
one  of  every  eight  firms,  made  some  criticism  either  about  some  particular 
aspect  or  in  general  about  its  services.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  criticism 
concerned  screening.   Some  typical  comments  are : 

These  people  are  usually  untrained  and  do  not  suit  our 
purpose. 
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Insufficient  qualifying  and  screening  of  applicants  for 
jobs  requiring  experience,  aptitude  and  training. 

Too  many  unqualified  persons  referred  to  us. 

Applicants  not  thoroughly  screened. 

In  most  cases  not  too  satisfactory,  poor  screening,  appli' 
cants  are  in  between  jobs  and  usually  work  a  week  or 
two  and  then  gone. 

Have  been  most  helpful  but  we  feel  they  could  have  re 
ferred  personnel  that  were  really  qualified  for  the 
positions  and  not  just  by  say  so. 

The  people  they  have  recommended  usually  do  not  want 
to  work. 

Usually  do  not  get  results  here  .  .  .  poor  screening  .  .  . 

Utah  State  Employment  Services  does  not  pay  attention 
to  employers1  specifications  when  referring  applicants. 

Other  comments,  some  rather  bluntly  stated,  criticised  the  type 
of  workers  available  through  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment 
Security.,,  This  was  intended  to  reflect  in  part  on  the  screening  process 
but  could  also  reflect  the  calibre  of  workers  who  apply  and  are  available 
for  screening  by  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security."  Illus' 
trative  of  attitudes  expressed  are: 

Poor  quality  help. 

No  longer  use  this  source.  Always  unsatisfactory.  Ap' 
plicants  from  this  source  are  from  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel. 

Half  of  applicants  unfit  for  work. 

Many  transients. 

Skilled  employees  not  available  through  this  source. 

Usually  substandard  applicants. 

No  good  for  mechanics. 

Applicants  are  very  seldom  suited  for  the  job  or  in' 
terested  in  finding  work. 


Unsatisfactory  referrals  made  for  production  workers 
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due  to  undesirable  traits,  principally  dishonesty  or  in' 
stability. 

Couldn't  come  up  with  any  person  suitable,  actually  no 
help  in  15  years. 

Newspaper  Advertising 

Five  of  every  ten  firms  responding  (48.2  per  cent)  used  "newspaper 
advertising"  as  a  recruiting  device.  This  source  ranked  third  in  importance 
of  the  ten  recruiting  sources.  However,  "newspaper  advertising'1  elicited 
relatively  little  criticism  from  its  users  when  they  were  asked  to  indicate 
whether  it  had  proven  unsatisfactory.  Only  4.7  per  cent  of  the  firms 
using  "newspaper  advertising11  as  a  recruiting  source,  or  approximately 
one  of  every  twenty  firms,  expressed  dissatisfaction.  Most  of  the  criticism 
of  this  recruiting  source  was  leveled  at  either  (1)  the  poor  quality  of 
workers  in  general  who  answered  newspaper  advertisements  or  (2)  the 
extra  work  it  entailed  for  the  company  in  screening  applicants  who  had  not 
been  referred  to  them.    For  example: 

It  seems  that  most  applicants  from  this  advertising  is 
[sic]  people  no  one  else  wants.  They  are  usually  un' 
satisfactory   for  us  also. 

Too  many  floaters. 

Very  few  qualified  people  answer. 

Generally  mechanics  (good)  do  not  change  their  place  of 
employment.    Sometimes  get  helpers. 

We  just  got  a  lot  of  applicants. 

Entails  loss  of  time  to  plow  through  applicants  from  un' 
qualified  persons,  despite  carefully  defined  job  descrip' 
tion  in  ad. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  use  of  newspaper  advertisements  as  such,  the 
survey  was  also  designed  to  secure  information  concerning  the  method 
or  methods  used  in  placing  an  advertisement;  namely,  use  of  name  of  firm, 
use  of  telephone  number,  use  of  box  number  or  some  variation  of  both. 

Of  the  firms  using  newspaper  advertisements,  59.7  per  cent  used  only 
the  firm  name  and/or  telephone  number,  18.3  per  cent  used  box  number 
only,  and  14.9  per  cent  used  both  firm  name  and/or  telephone  number 
and  box  number.    The  majority  of  wholesale  firms  preferred  to  use  box 
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number  only.  Retail  firms  showed  preference,  though  not  marked,  for 
name  and/or  telephone  number  only.  Manufacturing  firms  showed  pref' 
erence  for  a  combination  of  both  name  and/or  telephone  number  and  box 
number.  By  size  grouping,  firms  with  5  to  9  employees  showed  preference 
for  name  and/or  telephone  number  only;  firms  with  10  to  19  employees, 
box  number  only;  firms  of  20  to  49  employees,  a  combination  of  both; 
firms  with  50  to  99  employees,  box  number  only;  firms  of  100  to  249,  a 
combination  of  both;  and  firms  of  250  to  499,  box  number  only. 


Unsolicited  Applicants 

With  47.3  per  cent  of  the  respondent  firms  securing  employees  from 
"unsolicited  applicants,"  this  source  ranked  fourth  most  popular  of  the 
ten  listed  sources.  Again  there  was  practically  an  inverse  relationship 
between  its  popularity  as  a  recruiting  source  and  the  degree  of  dissatis- 
faction expressed  by  the  companies  using  the  source- — less  than  one  of 
every  25  firms,  or  3.5  per  cent,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  the  results 
obtained  compared  with  one  of  every  two  firms  using  this  as  a  recruiting 
source.  Complaints  about  "unsolicited  applicants,11  as  would  be  ex' 
pected,  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  made  about  applicants  responding 
to  newspaper  advertisements,,  such  as: 

Generally  they  are  floaters  and  not  satisfactory. 

Do  not  work  out  satisfactorily  as  these  applicants  have 
usually  lost  out  on  jobs  elsewhere. 

Very  few  are  hired.    Do  not  have  desired  qualifications 
ordinarily. 

Colleges  or  Universities 

"Colleges  or  universities"  constituted  the  fifth  most  popular  re' 
cruiting  source  of  the  ten  sources  listed  with  20.9  per  cent,  or  one  of 
every  five  firms,  making  use  of  their  services.  Nevertheless,  one  of  every 
ten  firms,  or  10.8  per  cent,  using  "colleges  or  universities"  as  a  recruiting 
source  had  some  complaint  to  make  about  the  service  rendered.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  complaints  was  that  college  students  expected  too 
much  in  the  way  of  job,  salary  and  advancement.    For  instance: 

Expect  guaranteed  salaries  far  in  excess  of  their  worth 
or  ability. 
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Unwillingness  to  begin  with  low  relative  starting  wage. 
Salary  demands  too  high  to  start. 

Most  college  graduates  are  looking  for  jobs  with  high 
advancement  possibilities. 

Expect  high  salary — don't  like  the  hard  work. 

Young  man  vastly  conscious  of  superiority  .  .  .  knew 
more  than  50  year  old  boss. 

Other  comments  dealt  with  the  lack  of  permanency  and  type  of 
training  and  were  apparently  critical  of  the  lack  of  specific  skills  such  as: 

Not  a  satisfactory  source  ....  never  remain  in  the 
business. 

Poorly  trained,  not  qualified. 

Not  sufficient  training  for  specific  jobs  required  to  be 
filled. 

No  mechanics  produced. 

Finally,  one  comment  reveals  a  very  interesting  impression  concerning 
the  contrast  between  recent  college  graduates  and  college  graduates  who 
have  been  in  the  labor  market  for  several  years: 

We  contacted  the  University  once  but  salary  was  too 
low  to  interest  anyone.  Newspaper  advertising  later 
brought  quite  a  number  of  university  graduates  that 
had  been  out  of  school  for  several  years. 


Private  Employment  Agencies 

Slightly  less  than  one  of  every  five  firms,  or  19.5  per  cent  of  those 
answering  the  survey's  recruiting  questions,  utilized  the  services  of  "private 
employment  agencies1'  in  their  quest  for  employees.  Of  those  utilizing  the 
services  of  "private  employment  agencies,1'  about  one  of  every  13  ex' 
pressed  some  complaint  about  the  service  rendered.  Most  of  the  complaints 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  referred  applicants  or  the  lack  of  screening 
by  the  agency,  for  example: 

Applicants  poor  quality. 
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Unskilled  in  the  line  of  work  for  which  they  are  re' 
ferred. 

This  source  generally  does  not  adequately  screen  appli' 
cants  for  the  positions  listed. 

Other  complaints  were  directed  at  the  limited  selection  from  "pri- 
vate employment  agencies. " 

Limited  selection  at  all  times. 
Not  enough  referred   applicants. 

Church  Employment  Services 

In  many  areas  a  church  might  not  be  considered  as  a  formal  recruiting 
source.  However,  in  Utah  the  churches,  especially  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  have  established  job  placement  as  a  formal 
service  to  their  members.  Approximately  one  of  every  six  firms  responding 
had  used  or  were  using  "church  employment  services11  as  a  recruiting  source. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  state  government  employees  that  the 
authors  participated  in  indicated  that  not  only  were  "church  employment 
services11  used  in  seeking  new  employees,  but  that  in  some  instances  these 
services  were  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  recruiting  sources.  Only  one 
of  every  25,  or  4.0  per  cent,  of  the  firms  utilizing  "church  employment 
services11  had  any  criticism  to  make  about  the  usefulness  or  type  of  service 
rendered  by  this  recruiting  source.  The  few  complaints  registered  were 
concerned  with  the  speed  of  service  and  the  quality  of  employees  referred, 
some  comments  made  were: 

No  mechanics  ever  registered. 

Have  sent  limited,  unqualified  employees  on  occasion. 

Slow  service. 

Scope  of  potential  employees  is  limited. 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools 

"Trade  or  vocational  schools11  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  recruiting 
source  to  which  employers  would  turn,  especially  for  technical  workers. 
However,  the  results  of  the  survey  show  only  13.8  per  cent  of  the  firms 
using  such  schools  as  a  recruiting  source.    Furthermore,  17.2  per  cent  of 
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the  firms  using  "trade  and  vocational  schools"  as  one  of  their  recruiting 
sources  expressed  dissatisfaction.    Among  the  complaints  were: 

Lack  of  experience.    We  find  can't  do  work. 
Not  trained  properly. 
Lack  of  qualified  people. 

Others,  while  complaining  of  lack  of  qualifications,  indicated  that 
no  vocational  or  trade  training  was  available  in  their  particular  trade.  For 
example: 

No  school  giving  thorough  training  in  printing  is  located  in  Salt 
Lake. 

No  mechanics  trained  for  sports  car  business. 

High  Schools 

As  a  recruiting  source  "high  schools1 '  were  ranked  next  to  the  lowest 
of  the  ten  sources  listed.  Slightly  more  than  one  of  every  ten  firms,  or 
11.4  per  cent,  indicated  that  they  recruited  workers  through, the  high 
schools.  Approximately  one  of  seven  firms  using  "high  schools"  as  a 
recruiting  source,  or  15.3  per  cent,  registered  a  complaint.  Typical  were 
complaints  about  immaturity  of  high  school  referrals,  lack  of  permanency, 
and  lack  of  proper  training,  such  as: 

Insufficient  training. 

Most  high  school  students  are  too  young  and  immature  for  our 
type  of  selling. 

Tend  to  be  unstable,  easily  discouraged  with  new  adventure 
into  business  world  .  .  .  our  experience  indicates  that  they  are 
not  very  permanent.  Desire  to  move  ahead  faster  than  it  is 
possible  to  move  them. 

Too  unsettled. 

Students  (including  recent  graduates)  are  too  young  for  us  to 
use  except  on  clerical  and  some  part-time  work. 

Some  good  men  but  usually  leave  for  school  before  work  is 
complete. 
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Labor  Unions 

Finally,  the  least  used  source  of  the  ten  listed  was  "labor  unions." 
Only  5.9  per  cent  of  the  firms  indicated  that  they  used  unions  for  re' 
cruiting.  Also,  the  greatest  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  various 
recruiting  sources  was  registered  against  the  unions.  Of  the  firms  using 
"labor  unions"  to  recruit  employees,  19.3  per  cent,  or  one  of  every  five, 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  received.  Illustrative  of  the 
comments  are  the  following: 

Undependable  personnel. 

Some   good   men.     Some   that   are   only   interested   in   their   26 
weeks  for  unemployment  benefits. 

Quality  often  poor. 

Uusually  short  time  help  in  rush  periods.    Tend  to  take  little 
interest  in  job. 

Usually  poor  type  of  worker  who  depends  on  the  union  to  keep 
part'time  employed.    Cannot  hold  job  without  union  help. 


Firm  Characteristics  and  the  Use  of  Recruiting  Sources 

The  firms  answering  the  questions  on  recruiting  sources  were  classi' 
fied  by  industy  grouping,  size,  unionization,  type  of  ownership,  type  of 
product,  and  geographic  location.  Each  classification  of  the  firms  was 
then  checked  against  the  ten  recruiting  sources  to  determine  whether  there 
existed  any  unique  association  between  any  one  of  the  firm  characteristics 
and  usage  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  recruiting  sources. 


Industry  Grouping 

The  answering  firms  were  first  divided  into  the  three  industry  group' 
ings  —  namely,  wholesale  and  retail  trades  and  manufacturing.  Each 
grouping  was  then  checked  for  the  number  of  responding  firms  using 
each  of  the  ten  recruiting  sources.  This  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  use  of  a  recruiting  source  was  influenced  in  any  appreciable  way  by 
the  type  of  industry.  The  percentage  of  firms  in  each  industry  grouping 
using  each  source  is  tabulated  in  Table  14.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
recruiting  sources  are  retained  in  the  same  order  of  importance  or  ranking 
as  in  Table  12.    This  was  done  so  that  the  use  of  recruiting  sources  by 
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industry  groupings  could  be  checked  against  the  general  pattern  for  all 
firms  as  well  as  against  each  other. 

Table  14  shows  several  ways  in  which  the  use  of  particular  recruiting 
sources  is  uniquely  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  industry.  As  a  re- 
cruiting source  "referrals1''  are  given  marked  preference  by  wholesale 
firms  both  with  respect  to  other  recruiting  sources  and  compared  to  usage 
of  this  recruiting  source  by  retail  and  manufacturing  firms;  retail  firms 
give  much  less  weight  to  "private  employment  agencies11  and  correspond' 
ingly  more  importance  to  "trade  or  vocational  schools11  as  recruiting 
sources  than  do  wholesale  and  manufacturing  firms;  and  when  compared 
to  retail  and  wholesale  firms,  manufacturing  firms  show  a  marked  pre' 
ference  for  the  use  of  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security," 
"unsolicited  applicants,11  and  "labor  unions11  as  recruiting  sources. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  spite  of  some  variations  among 
the  industry  groupings  as  they  are  related  to  the  use  of  individual  re- 
cruiting sources,  the  major  distinction  between  the  use  of  non'institutional 
and  institutional  recruiting  sources  was  preserved.  Of  the  responding 
wholesale  firms,  50.4  per  cent  used  non'institutional  sources  compared 
to  49.6  per  cent  using  institutional  recruiting  sources;  retail  firms1  re' 
sponses  were  53.3  per  cent  to  non'institutional  sources  compared  with 
46.7  per  cent  to  institutional  sources;  and  manufacturing  firms  were  53.7 
per  cent  to  non'institutional  sources  and  46.3  per  cent  to  institutional 
sources. 

Size  of  Firm 

Firms  using  the  various  recruiting  sources  were  next  classified  by 
size  of  firm  to  ascertain  whether  any  significant  relationship  existed  be 
tween  size  of  firm  and  type  of  recruiting  source  used.  Again  rankings 
resulting  from  the  survey  of  all  firms  (Table  12)  is  preserved. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  significance  to  be  derived  from  Table 
15  is  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  the  firm  and  the  use  of 
the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security11  as  a  recruiting  source. 
As  the  size  of  the  firm  increases,  the  higher  the  per  cent  of  the  firms  using 
the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security.11  As  a  corollary  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  while  "referrals11  as  a  recruiting  source  ranked  highest 
on  an  over  all  basis  (all  firms  surveyed)  it  holds  this  position  by  size  of 
firm  only  among  firms  with  less  than  20  employees.  Among  firms  with  20 
or  more  employees  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  is 
progressively  more  important  as  a  recruiting  source  as  the  size  of  the  firm 
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Table  14 
USE  OF  RECRUITING  SOURCE  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPING 

Firms       Wholesale  Retail  Manw 

Answering      Trade  Trade  facturing 

Ran\ed  by    Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Per  Cent      of  Firms  of  Firms  of  Firms 

Using           Using  Using  Using 

Recruiting  Recruiting  Recruiting  Recruiting 

Recruiting  Source Source          Source  Source  Sources 

Referrals    61.0  65.0  56.4  61.1 

Utah  Department  of 

Employment  Security  58.8  56.9  52.5  64.2 

Newspaper  Advertising  48.2  45.3  51.4  47.9 

Unsolicited  Applicants  47.3  39.1  43.2  55.4 

Colleges  or   Universities   20.9  20.8  18.9  22.2 

Private  Employment  Agencies  19.5  28.8  12.1  18.4 

Church    Employment    Services 17.9  18.6  16.4  18.4 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools  13.8  10.2  18.2  13.1 

High  Schools  11.4  9.1  13.6  11.5 

Labor  Unions  5.9  2.9  2.5  10.0 

increases.  Table  15  also  indicates  a  direct  correlation  between  the  size  of 
the  firm  and  the  use  of  ''colleges  or  universities11  as  recruiting  sources. 
This  raises  some  interesting  questions  concerning  the  reasons  for  such  a 
correlation.  Does  it  suggest  that  smaller  firms  are  unable  to  meet  the  salary- 
requirements  of  college  graduates  and  therefore  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  recruiting  source?  Does  it  mean  that  smaller  firms  do  not  offer  enough 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  appeal  to  college  graduates?  Or  does  it 
mean  that  there  are  personal  reasons  that  explain  why  small  firms  use 
"colleges  or  universities"  as  a  recruiting  source  relatively  less  than  larger 
firms? 

The  preference  for  non-institutional  recruiting  sources  characteristic 
of  firms  as  a  whole  and  firms  by  industrial  grouping  was  preserved  when 
the  firms  were  classified  by  size. 

Unionization 

In  order  to  determine  whether  unionization  of  a  firm  affected  its 
choice  of  a  recruiting  source,  firms  using  each  recruiting  source  were 
checked  to  find  out  if  they  were  unionized.  The  results  of  this  tabulation 
are  shown  in  Table  16. 
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Table  16 

USE  OF  RECRUITING  SOURCE  BY  FIRMS 
REPORTING  UNIONIZATION 


Firms  Answering  Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Ran\ed  by  Using  Recruiting 
Per  Cent  Using  Source  That 

Recruiting  Source  Recruiting  Source  Were  Unionized 


Referrals    61.0  17.3 

Utah  Department  of 

Employment  Security  58.8  21.9 

Newspaper  Advertising  48.2  17.7 

Unsolicited  Applicants  47.3  21.5 

Colleges  or  Universities  20.9  26.6 

Private  Employment  Agencies  19.5  24.2 

Church  Employment  Services  17.9  21.3 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools  13.8  23.2 

High  Schools  11.4  10.8 

Labor  Unions  5.9  89.0 


It  will  be  noted  in  Table  16  that  unionized  firms  show  a  marked  pre 
ference  for  institutional  sources  in  recruiting  employees.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  over-all  pattern  for  union  and  non-union  firms  combined  where  the 
preference  was  for  non-institutional  sources  in  recruiting  employees. 
Another  significant  finding  is  that,  aside  from  firms  using  "labor  unions" 
as  a  recruiting  source,  the  highest  degree  of  unionization  is  found  among 
firms  using  "colleges  or  universities"  as  a  recruiting  source. 

Type  of  Ownership 

The  extent  of  family  ownership  among  firms  using  each  of  the  re' 
cruting  sources  was  next  tabulated  as  a  means  of  determining  any  casual 
relationship  between  type  of  ownership  and  use  of  a  particular  recruiting 
source.    Table  17  shows  the  results  of  this  tabulation. 

Table  17  shows  that  the  highest  concentration  of  firms  reporting 
family  ownership  is  among  those  firms  using  the  less  popular  recruiting 
sources  —  namely,  "church  employment  services,"  "trade  or  vocational 
schools,"  and  "high  schools."  Equally  significant,  and  in  contrast  to  firms 
in  general,  next-to-the-lowest  concentration  of  family-owned  firms  is  among 
firms  using  the  "Utah  State  Department  of  Employment  Security." 
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Table  17 
USE  OF  RECRUITING  SOURCE  BY  FAMILY-OWNED  FIRMS 

Firms  Answering  Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Ran\ed  by  That  Were 

Per  Cent  Using  Family  Owned  Using 
Recruiting  Source                           Recruiting  Source  Recruiting  Source 

Referrals    61.0  56.7 

Utah  Department  of 

Employment  Security  58.8  53.4 

Newspaper  Advertising  48.2  60.8 

Unsolicited  Applicants  47.3  56.7 

Colleges  or  Universities  20.9  57.6 

Private  Employment  Agencies  19.5  50.0 

Church  Employment  Services  17.9  58.6 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools  13.8  58.2 

High  Schools  11.4  66.7 

Labor  Unions  5.9  54.4 

Type  of  Product 

Firms  responding  to  the  survey  were  next  classified  by  type  of  product 
produced  or  sold.  The  firms  in  each  product  area  were  then  checked  for 
their  first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  recruiting  sources  to  detemine 
whether  the  type  of  product  influenced  the  choice  of  recruiting  source. 

The  results  as  shown  in  Table  18  show  no  discernable  relationship 
between  type  of  product  and  use  of  recruiting  sources. 

Geographic  Location 

The  choices  of  recruiting  sources  by  each  firm  responding  to  the 
survey  were  next  tabulated  on  a  county  by  county  basis.  The  first  three 
choices  of  firms  in  each  county  are  shown  in  Map  #1.  Offices  of  the 
"Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,,  are  also  identified  by  an 
asterisk. 

Although  ranking  second  as  a  recruiting  source  among  wholesale, 
retail  and  manufacturing  firms  on  a  statewide  basis,  the  "Utah  Depart' 
ment  of  Employment  Security"  was  not  listed  among  the  first  three  most 
popular  recruiting  sources  on  a  geographic  basis  in  eight  Utah  counties, 
namely  —  Box  Elder,  Davis,  Morgan,  Duchesne,  Sanpete,  Emery,  Millard, 
and  Sevier  Counties.  Furthermore,  branch  offices  of  the  "Utah  Department 
of  Employment  Security1 '  were  located  in  two  of  these  counties,  Box 
Elder  and  Sevier. 
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Table  18 


USE  OF  RECRUITING  SOURCES  BY  FIRMS  CLASSIFIED 

ACCORDING  TO  PRODUCT  PRODUCED 

OR  SERVICE  RENDERED 


Recruiting  Source 

Firm's  Product 

First  Choice 

Second  Choice 

Third  Choice 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  .... 

..Refer. 

UDES 

Unsold 

Textile  Mill  Products  

..College 

UDES 

Refer. 

Apparel  and  Other 

Finished  Prod 

..College 

UDES 

News  Ads 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  ... 

..Refer. 

UDES 

Unsol'd 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

..News  Ads 
..UDES 

UDES 
Refer. 

Refer. 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  

Printing,  Publishing  and 

Allied  Ind 

..News  Ads 

UDES 

Refer. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. 

...Refer. 

UDES* 
UnsoFd 
Church  Emp. 
News  Ads 

Petroleum  and  Related 

Industries  

...UDES 

College 

Refer. 

News  Ads 
UnsoFd 

Rubber  and  Misc.  Plastic 

Products    Refer. 

News  Ads 
Leather  and  Leather  Products  ....UDES 

UnsoFd 
Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products.. UnsoFd 
Primary  Metal  Industries Unsol'd 

Fabricated  Metal  Products UDES 

Machinery  UDES 

Electrical  Machines,  Equip. 

67  Supl. UDES 

Refer. 


UDES 
UDES 


Unsol'd 
Refer. 

News  Ads 

Church  Emp. 
Unsold 


News  Ads 
Pvt.  Emp. 
News  Ads 
Refer. 

Refer. 
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TABLE  18   (Cont'd) 

Recruiting  Source 
Firm's  Product  First  Choice       Second  Choice  Third  Choice 

Transportation   Equipment   UDES  Unsol'd  News  Ads 

Prof.  Scientific  &  Control  Instr...UDES  Refer.  Pvt.  Emp. 

Unsol'd 
Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  ....UDES  UnsoFd 

News  Ads 

WHOLESALE  TRADE 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Auto 

Equipment  UDES  Refer.  News  Ads 

Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Allied 

Products    UDES  UnsoTd  Refer. 

News  Ads  Pvt.  Emp. 

Groceries  and  Related  Products.. Refer.  UnsoFd  UDES 

Electrical  Goods  Refer.  UnsoFd  Pvt.  Emp. 

News  Ads 
Hardware,  Plumbing  &? 

Heating  Equip Refer.  News  Ads  Pvt.  Emp. 

Machinery,  Equip,  and  Supplies.. Refer.  UDES  News  Ads 

Miscellaneous   Wholesalers   Refer.  UDES  News  Ads 

RETAIL  TRADE 

Building  Materials  UDES  Refer.  News  Ads 

UnsoFd 

Department  Stores  Unsol'd  UDES  Refer. 

College 

Candy  and  Confectionaries  Refer.  UnsoFd  High  Sch. 

Motor  Veh.  Dealers  (New 

fc?  Used)    News  Ads        Refer.  UDES 

Ret.  Furniture  &  Home 

Furnishings    News  Ads        Refer.  UDES 

*Multiple  listing  of  recruiting  sources  indicates  equal  use  by  firms  in  that  product 
area. 

KEY 
Refer.  Referrals 

UDES..... Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 

News  Ads Newspaper  Advertising 

Church   Emp Church  Employment  Services 

Unsol'd Unsolicited  Applicants 

College Colleges  or  Universities 

High  Sch High  Schools 

Pvt.   Emp Private  Employment  Agencies 
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MAP  KEY 


Trade  Sch. 
College 
Church  Emp. 
UDES 
Pvt.   Emp. 
Refer. 
UnsoFd 
News  Ads 


Trade  or  Vocational  Schools 

Colleges  or  Universities 

Church  Employment  Services 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 

Private  Employment  Agencies 

Referrals 

Unsolicited  Applicants 

Newspaper  Advertising 
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MAP    I 
GEOGRAPHIC  PRESENTATION 
THREE  MOST  FREQUENTLY 
USED  RECRUITING  SOURCES 
RESPONDING  FIRMS' 


Map  key  to  abbreviations  of  recruiting  sources  listed  on  reverse  page. 
1  Local  Office  of  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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Findings  —  Recruiting  and  Recruiting  Sources 

From  the  foregoing  results  the  following  specific  findings  emerged 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  recruiting  sources  by  small  business  firms  in 
Utah: 

1.  Non-institutional  sources  (referrals,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
unsolicited  applicants)  were  the  most  widely  used  recruiting  sources  (51%) 
among  the  firms  answering  the  survey. 

2.  Institutional  recruiting  sources  (Utah  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  colleges  or  universities,  private  employment  agencies, 
church  employment  services,  trade  or  vocational  schools,  high  schools,  and 
labor  unions)  were  used  by  49  per  cent  of  the  responding  firms. 

3.  When  firms  responding  to  the  survey  were  asked  to  indicate 
criticisms  they  might  have  of  the  usefulness  of  the  various  recruiting 
sources,  22.5  per  cent  of  the  complaints  were  directed  at  non-institutional 
sources,  while  77.5  per  cent  were  directed  at  institutional  recruiting 
sources.  This  could  conceivably  result  from  the  greater  tangibility  of 
institutional  sources. 

4.  In  general,  dissatisfaction  with  recruiting  sources  was  expressed 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  firms  against  those  recruiting  sources  used 
the  least:  namely,  "trade  or  vocational  schools,"  "high  schools,"  and 
"labor  unions."  There  were,  however,  some  notable  exceptions.  The 
"Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,"  though  popular  as  a  re- 
cruiting source,  also  ranked  high  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  firms 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  its  services.  This  was  also  true  of  "colleges 
or  universities."  "Church  employment  services"  and  "private  employment 
agencies,"  while  ranking  in  the  lower  half  of  the  recruiting  sources  in 
terms  of  usage,  were  the  subject  of  little  criticism  concerning  the  services 
they  rendered. 

5.  Complaints  about  the  usefulness  of  the  various  recruiting  sources 
heavily  emphasized  the  number  of  unqualified  workers  who  were  referred 
to  the  firm,  responded  to  newspaper  advertisements,  or  chanced  it  on  their 
own  without  referral  or  foreknowledge  of  job  openings.  By  unqualified 
workers,  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey  meant  lack  of  ability,  lack 
of  training,  lack  of  experience,  too  young,  undesirable  personal  characteris- 
tics, or  simply  a  refusal  to  work  at  the  job  for  the  wage  offered.  Most 
companies  complaining  about  the  referral  of  unqualified  persons  to  them 
by  institutional  recruiting  sources  placed  the  blame  upon  poor  screening 
procedures.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  criticisms  directed  at  the 
"Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security."    This  might,  however,  be  a 
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result  of  poor  screening  procedures  or  it  might  result  from  the  calibre 
of  applicants  who  apply  to  the  screening  agency,  or  both.  This  merits 
further  research  and  study.  Other  complaints,  though  not  so  numerous, 
dealt  wtih  such  items  as  slowness  of  service,  the  tendency  of  some  agencies 
to  be  too  restricted  and  narrow  in  the  kinds  of  workers  and  skills  they 
provided,  and  the  lack  of  permanancy  of  some  of  the  workers  who  were 
referred.  Finally,  some  companies  felt  their  recruiting  difficulties  were 
not  so  much  because  the  workers  referred  to  them  were  unqualified, 
but  because  the  applicants  expected  to  start  at  too  high  a  wage  or  expected 
to  advance  too  rapidly.   This  was  especially  true  of  new  college  graduates. 

6.  A  number  of  individual  relationships  and  a  few  general  patterns 
emerged  from  the  data  relating  choice  of  recruiting  sources  to  common 
caracteristics  (size  of  firm,  industry  grouping,  unionization,  type  of  owner' 
ship,  type  of  product,  geographic  location)  of  small  business  firms. 

a.  The  use  of  "referrals11  as  a  recruiting  source  or  method  was  pro' 
nounced  among  firms  in  the  wholesale  trades. 

b.  Retail  trade  firms  gave  correspondingly  less  importance  to  "pri' 
vate  employment  agencies11  and  more  importance  to  "trade  and  voca- 
tional  schools11  than  did  firms  in  the  other  industry  groupings. 

c.  The  use  of  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security,11 
"unsolicited  applicants,11  and  "labor  unions11  was  pronounced  among  man' 
ufacturing  firms  compared  to  firms  in  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

d.  There  was  a  direct  correlation  between  size  of  firm  and  the 
relative  number  of  firms  using  both  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employ 
ment  Security11  and  "colleges  or  universities11  as  a  recruiting  source. 

e.  Firms  with  less  than  20  employees  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
"referrals11  as  a  recruiting  source  while  firms  of  20  or  more  employees 
showed  preference  for  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security.11 

f.  The  highest  degree  of  unionization  was  among  those  firms  using 
"labor  unions11  (this  would  be  expected)  and  "colleges  or  universities"  as 
a  recruiting  source. 

g.  The  highest  concentration  of  family-owned  firms  was  among 
firms  using  the  less  popular  recruiting  sources,  namely,  "church  em- 
ployment  services,11  "trade  or  vocational  schools,11  and  "high  schools.11 

h.  A  smaller  percentage  of  familyowned  firms  was  found  among 
those  using  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security11  as  a  recruiting 
source  than  any  other  recruiting  source  except  "private  employment 
agencies." 
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i.  Even  though  Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  offices 
are  located  in  both  Box  Elder  County  and  Sevier  County,  firms  in  these 
counties  did  not  rank  the  department  among  their  three  preferred  re 
cruiting  sources. 

j.  Although  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  was  the 
second  most  popular  recruiting  source  for  firms  statewide,  there  were  eight 
counties  where  firms  did  not  rank  it  among  the  first  three  recruiting 
sources  in  importance:  Box  Elder,  Davis,  Morgan,  Duchesne,  Sanpete, 
Emery,  Millard,  and  Sevier  Counties. 

k.  When  correlated  to  industry  grouping  and  size  of  firm,  non' 
institutional  sources  were  still  preferred  over  institutional  sources.  How 
ever,  when  classified  by  extent  of  unionization  and  family  ownership, 
institutional  sources  were  preferred. 
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CHAPTER  V 

RECRUITING  AND  RECRUITING  PROBLEMS 

The  second  part  of  the  study  on  recruiting  was  concerned  with  (1) 
the  extent  to  which  companies  with  job  openings  during  the  last  three 
years  experienced  recruiting  difficulties  in  filing  those  job  openngs  and 
(2)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  these  recruiting  difficulties  were  uniquely 
associated  with  recruiting  sources  used  or  with  certain  characteristics  of 
the  firm,  namely  —  size  of  firm,  type  of  product,  type  of  ownership, 
geographic  location,  to  name  a  few. 


General 

Firms  were  asked: 


Have  you  had  any  job  openings  within  the  last  three 
years? 

There  were  945  firms  or  94.5  per  cent  who  answered  in  the  af' 
firmative. 

These  firms  were  then  asked: 

If  so,  have  you  had  difficulty  recruiting  employees  for 
these  job  openings? 

Of  firms  with  job  openings  in  the  last  three  years,  279,  or  29.5  per  cent, 
reported  some  difficulty  in  recruiting  employees. 

Recruiting  difficulties  by  industry  grouping,  when  tabulated,  showed 
29.3  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  firms  with  job  openings,  35.2  per  cent 
of  the  retail  firms  with  job  openings,  and  26.0  per  cent  of  the  manufactur' 
ing  firms  with  job  openings  had  recruiting  difficulties. 

Firms  reporting  job  openings  that  experienced  recruiting  difficulties 
were  next  asked  to  identify  the  occupational  groups  where  these  diffi' 
culties  were  concentrated.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Table  19  on  a 
percentage  basis.  Firms  could,  of  course,  check  more  than  one  occupational 
group. 

Recruiting  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  largest  per  cent  of  firms 
in  the  occupational  group  of  "production,  maintenance  and/or  warehouse 
men"  (30.8  per  cent)  followed  closely  by  the  occupational  groups  "sales" 
(26.6  per  cent)  and  "office  and  clerical  workers"  (24.8  per  cent). 
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TABLE  19 

RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  OF  FIRMS  REPORTING 
JOB  OPENINGS  CLASSIFIED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms 
by  Occupational  Group  Re' 
Occupational   Group  porting  Recruiting  Difficulties 

Office  and  Clerical  24.8 

Sales    26.6 

Professional  and/or  Supervisory  10.9 

Production,  Maintenance  and/or  Warehousemen 30.8 

Driver  and/or  Driver  Salesmen  6.9 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  recruiting  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  firms,  77.9  per  cent,  involved  male  workers.  However,  this  per' 
centage  concealed  differences  in  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  male  and 
female  workers  when  checked  by  occupational  group.  Female  workers 
constituted  the  main  problem  in  recruiting  "office  and  clerical11  workers, 
or  61.3  per  cent  of  the  total  for  this  occupational  group.  Male  workers 
constituted  by  far  the  largest  recruiting  problem  in  "sales"  (95.8  per  cent), 
"professional  and/or  supervisory11  (87.8  per  cent),  "production,  main' 
tenance,  and/or  warehousemen1'  (85.5  per  cent),  and  "driver  and/or 
driver  salesmen11   (100  per  cent). 

Recruiting  and  the  Type  of  Product 

Firms  indicating  recruiting  difficulties  were  next  checked  to  determine 
whether  or  not  recruiting  dfficulties  were  associated  with  the  type  of 
product  produced  or  sold.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  20.  Firms 
were  grouped  together  into  product  areas  and  then  ranked  by  the  per  cent 
of  firms  with  job  openings  that  had  recruiting  difficulty. 

As  the  data  indicates,  there  is  no  consistent  pattern  that  emerges 
which  relates  recruiting  difficulties  to  type  of  product  produced  or  sold. 
Further  analysis  of  the  firms  indicating  recruiting  difficulties  in  each 
product  area  shows  a  high  preponderance  of  family'Owned  firms,  sug' 
gesting  that  the  product  area  as  such  is  not  the  determining  factor. 

Recruiting  and  Size  of  Firm 

Results  were  inconclusive  when  recruiting  difficulties  were  correlated 
to  size  of  firm.  The  following  table  indicates  no  consistent  pattern  be' 
tween  recruiting  difficulty  and  size  of  firm. 
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TABLE  20 

FIRMS  REPORTING  RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES 
CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT 


Ran\ed  by  Per  Cent 

of  Firms  in  Each 

Product   Line 

Reporting  Recruiting 

Firm's  Product  Difficulties 


Textile  Mill  Products— Mfg 80.0 

Apparel  6?  Other  Finished  Products — Mfg 57.1 

Motor  Vehicle  Dealers,   New   and  Used — Retail 52.2 

Electrical  Machines,  Equipment  and  Supplies — Mfg 44.4 

Electric  Goods— Wholesale  42.6 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries  40.0 

Machinery,  Equipment  and  Supplies — Wholesale  39.5 

Machinery — Mfg 38.9 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  35.7 

Transportation  Equipment — Mfg 33.3 

Hardware,  Plumbing  and  Heating  Eqpt.— Wholesale..  32.0 

Miscellaneous  Wholesalers  31.8 

Retail  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings  30.4 

Primary  Metal   Industries — Mfg 28.6 

Fabricated  Metal   Products — Mfg 27.8 

Retail,  Building,  Hardware  and  Farm  Equipment 26.0 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products — Mfg 25.0 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Auto  Equipment — Wholesale 24.4 

Food  and  Kindred  Products — Mfg 22.0 

Rubber  and  Miscellaneous  Plastic  Products — Mfg 0.0 

Furniture  and  Fixtures — Mfg 18.2 

Department  Stores  17.6 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products — Mfg 17.0 

Professional  Scientific  and  Control  Instruments — Mfg...  16.7 

Groceries  and  Related  Products — Wholesale  12.2 

Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products — Wholesale 10.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products — Mfg 5.6 


Recruiting  and  Unionization 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  unionized  firms  have  less  trouble 
recruiting  employees  than  nonunion  firms.  When  firms  having  job  open' 
ings  were   classified   according  to  union  or  non-union  status,   only   19.8 
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TABLE  21 

RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  BY  SIZE  OF  FIRM 
REPORTING  JOB  OPENINGS 

Per  Cent  of  Firms  With  Job 
Openings  and  by  Size  Grouping 
?<[umber  of  Employees  Reporting  Recruiting  Difficulties 

5-9 26.8 

10  19 32.2 

2049    29.8 

50  99    27.1 

100-249 41.7 

250-499 — 

per  cent  of  the  unionised  firms  reported  having  had  recruiting  difficulties, 
while  31.6  per  cent  of  the  non-union  firms  reported  recruiting  difficulties. 
While  this  might  seem  somewhat  of  a  startling  contrast,  it  is  not  unexpected 
since  unions  serve  as  an  active  recruiting  source  for  the  companies  they 
represent  and,  because  of  apprenticeship  requirements,  it  is  less  likely 
that  unqualified  personnel  will  be  referred. 

Recruiting  and  Type  of  Ownership 

Family  owned  firms,  according  to  the  survey,  experienced  more  diffi- 
culty  in  recruiting  than  did  non- family-owned  firms.  The  surveyed  firms 
were  checked  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  type  of  ownership  might 
be  related  to  recruiting  difficulties.  Family-owned  firms  constituted  57.3 
per  cent  of  the  firms  answering  the  survey,  yet  they  constituted  62.4 
per  cent  of  the  firms  having  recruiting  difficulties.  This  indicates  that, 
while  on  the  average  family-owned  firms  are  14.6  per  cent  more  numerous 
in  the  total  sample  of  firms  than  non-family-owned  firms,  family-owned 
firms  are  24.8  per  cent  more  numerous  among  firms  having  recruiting 
difficulties  than  are  the  non-family-owned  firms.  This  is  undoubtedly 
explained  by  the  reluctance  of  some  workers  to  work  for  family-owned 
firms  because  they  view  the  firm  as  closed  end  type  of  employment  as 
far  as  advancement  is  concerned. 

Recruiting  and  Geographic  Location 

An  attempt  was  next  made  to  determine  whether  recruiting  difficulties 
were  related  to  geographic  location.  Of  the  firms  with  job  openings  the 
per  cent  having  recruiting  difficulty,  classified  by  county,  are  shown  in 
Table  22. 
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TABLE  22 

FIRMS  REPORTING  RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  CLASSIFIED 

BY  COUNTY  IN  WHICH  LOCATED 

Firms  in  (Col.  1)  Column  2 

Humber  of  Reporting  as  a 

Firms  With  Recruiting  Per  Cent 

Job  Openings  Difficulties  of  Column  1 

County                                               (1)  (2)  (3) 

Grand   2  2              "     100.0 

Morgan  3  2  66.7 

Box  Elder  25  13  52.0 

Iron  18  7  38.9 

Sanpete  9  3  33.3 

Salt  Lake 506  159  31.4 

Weber    118  36  30.5 

Utah   69  19  27.5 

Cache    38  10  26.3 

Davis 35  9  25.7 

Wasatch    8  2  25.0 

Juab    9  2  22.2 

Uintah  H  3  21.4 

Washington    11  2  18.2 

San  Juan  6  1  16.7 

Garfield  6  1  16.7 

Sevier    21  3  14.3 

Duchesne 8  1  12.5 

Tooele  16  2  12.5 

Carbon   16  2  12.5 

Millard    3  0  0.0 

Summit  3  0  0.0 

Emery   1  0  0.0 

945  279  29.5 


Two  types  of  geographic  influences  may  be  discerned  in  Table  22. 
First,  there  are  those  influences  that  are  uniquely  related  to  an  individual 
county  area  (Grand,  Iron,  and  Sanpete  Counties)  where  the  recruiting 
difficulties  are  primarily  a  product  of  localized  forces  such  as  the  develop' 
ment  of  mining  and  manufacturing  and  remoteness  from  large  labor 
market  centers.*    For  example,  Grand  County  over  the  period  19504958 


*Smallness   of  numbers  in   the  sample   also  accounts  for  the  high   percentage 
figures. 
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experienced  a  rapid  rise  in  employment,  primarily  in  mining,  of  548.8 
per  cent.  Grand  County  is  not  near  a  large  population  center  from  which 
it  can  readily  draw  additional  workers  and  the  result  is  increasing  pressure 
on  the  supply  of  labor  that  might  normally  be  available  for  small  businesses. 

Second,  recruiting  difficulties  as  shown  by  the  data  are  for  the  most 
part  centralized  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  special  situations  in  Grand, 
Iron,  and  Sanpete  Counties)  in  the  counties  composing  or  greatly  effected 
by  the  industrial  and  population  belt  running  from  Box  Elder  County 
on  the  north  to  Utah  County  on  the  south.  This  area  is  not  only  the 
major  area  of  employment  in  the  Utah  economy,  accounting  in  1960  for 
83.3  per  cent  of  all  employed  workers,  but  it  is  also  the  center  of  the 
population  and  provides  83.9  per  cent  of  the  total  Utah  labor  force.  The 
small  businessman's  problems  in  recruiting  in  this  industrial  and  population 
belt  arise  primarily  from  the  high  concentration  of  defense  and  missile 
industries  and  United  States  Government  installations  (Thiokol  Chemical 
Corporation,  The  Marquardt  Corporation,  Ogden  Quartermaster  Depot, 
Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Sperry  Utah  Engineeing  Laboratory,  Litton  Industries, 
to  name  a  few)  and  the  competition  that  these  rapidly  growing  installations 
create  for  the  small  businessman  in  securing  qualified  help. 

Recruiting  Difficulties  and  Recruiting  Sources 

Firms  using  non'institutional  sources  of  recruiting  (referrals,  un' 
solicited  applicants,  newspaper  advertising)  experienced  the  least  difficulty 
in  recruiting  employees.  The  survey  results  indicate  that  of  the  firms 
using  non'institutional  sources  only  28.9  experienced  recruiting  difficulties 
while  of  the  firms  using  institutional  recruiting  sources  33.4  indicated  they 
were  having  recruiting  difficulties.  Table  23  shows  the  recruiting  sources 
ranked  according  to  per  cent  of  all  responding  firms  using  source  and  the 
per  cent  using  each  source  that  had  recruiting  difficulties. 

Admittedly  other  forces  than  recruiting  sources  may  influence  the 
ease  with  which  firms  are  able  to  recruit  their  employees,  such  as  the  labor 
market  or  characteristics  of  the  firm.  To  determine  whether  or  not  the 
recruiting  source  exercised  independent  influence  upon  firms  having  re 
cruiting  difficulties  or  whether  the  firms  using  a  recruiting  source  had 
some  other  feature  in  common  which  made  recruiting  difficult,  a  cross 
correlation  was  made.  Each  group  of  firms  having  in  common  (1)  a  re 
cruiting  source  and  (2)  recruiting  difficulties  was  checked  against  firm 
characteristics  such  as  size  of  firm,  type  of  industry,  type  of  ownership, 
unionization,  and  location.  This  was  done  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
vading influence  causing  the  recruiting  difficulties  was  some  characteristic 
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Table  23 

USE  OF  RECRUITING  SOURCE  BY  FIRMS 
REPORTING  RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES 

Per  Cent  of  Firms  Using 
Each  Recruiting  Source 
Also  Reporting 
Recruiting  Source  Recruiting  Difficulties 

Referrals  29.6 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  35.8 

Newspaper  Advertising 38.4 

Unsolicited  Applicants 25.2 

Colleges  or  Universities  39.9 

Private  Employment  Agencies  36.8 

Church  Employment  Services 30.5 

Trade  or  Vocational  Schools  44.8 

High  Schools  36.0 

Labor  Unions  24.6 

or  characteristics  common  to  the  group  of  firms  or  whether  the  recruiting 
source  exercised  some  independent  influence  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  firms  were  able  to  recruit  employees.  If  the  characteristic  or  charac 
teristics  of  the  firms  in  the  group  were  the  responsible  factor,  then  a  rank' 
ing  of  the  firms  by  the  characteristic  and  by  the  recruiting  source  would 
be  positively  related  to  the  ranking  of  firms  having  recruiting  difficulties 
(in  percentage  terms)  by  recruiting  source.  The  results  of  the  cross  check 
were  negative,  i.e.,  no  pattern  emerged  which  would  show  that  in  addition 
to  using  the  same  recruiting  source,  the  firms  had  some  other  common 
feature  which  made  recruiting  difficult. 

One  additional  area  was  explored  relative  to  recruiting  sources  and 
recruiting  difficulties,  namely,  the  relationship  between  the  way  or  ways 
a  firm  identified  itself  in  newspaper  advertisements  for  workers  and  the 
difficulty  the  firm  experienced  in  recruiting.  As  will  be  noted  in  Table 
24,  firms  using  name  and/or  telephone  number  experienced  a 
higher  degree  of  recruiting  difficulty  (41.1  per  cent)  than  did  firms  using 
only  a  box  number  (39.5  per  cent)  and  firms  using  both  name  and/or 
telephone  number  and  box  number  (34.3  per  cent).  Characteristics  of  the 
firms  using  each  source  were  checked  against  the  source  to  determine 
whether  the  firm  characteristics  dominated  the  recruiting  results  or  whether 
the  method  of  advertising  had  some  degree  of  independent  influence;  the 
results  were  negative.  However,  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  firms 
having  recruiting  difficulties  and  using  one  method  of  identifying  them' 
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selves  compared  with  firms  using  other  methods  of  identification  were  not 
significant  enough  to  allow  for  any  precise  conclusion.  What  can  be  said 
is  that  use  of  both  box  and  name  and/or  telephone  number  provide  the 
least  degree  of  difficulty  in  recruiting. 


Table  24 

RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES  AND  THE  METHOD  USED 
TO  ADVERTISE  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Using  Newspaper 
Per  Cent  of  Advertising  as  a 

Total  Firms  Using        Recruiting  Source 
Newspaper  Advertising  Re  porting  Recruiting 
Firm  Identified  By:  as  Recruiting  Source  Difficulties 

Name  and/or  Telephone  Number  ....  59.7  41.1 

Box  Number 18.3  39.5 

Both  name  and/or  Telephone 

Number  and  Box  Number 14.9  34.3 


Summary  of  Recruiting  Problems 

Of  the  945  firms  in  manufacturing  and  trade,  almost  three  out  of 
every  ten,  or  29.5  per  cent,  experienced  difficulties  in  recruiting  em' 
ployees.  Most  of  the  difficulty  centered  occupationally  into  "production, 
maintenance  and  warehouse  workers"  (30.8  per  cent),  "sales"  (26.6  per 
cent),  and  "office  and  clerical  workers"  (24.8  per  cent).  Most  of  the 
reported  recruiting  difficulties  involved  male  workers,  but  this  conceals 
specific  areas  such  as  "office  and  clercial  workers"  where  recruiting  of 
female  workers  constituted  the  problem. 

Retail  firms  experienced  the  greatest  recruiting  difficulties  (35.2  per 
cent),  followed  by  wholesale  firms  (29.3  per  cent)  and  manufacturing 
firms  (26.0  per  cent)  respectively.  Unionised  firms  reporting  job  openings 
had  less  difficulty  (19.8  per  cent)  in  recruiting  than  non-unionized  firms 
(31.6  per  cent). 

Family-owned  firms,  while  14.6  per  cent  more  numerous  than  non- 
family-owned  in  the  total  sample,  were  24.8  per  cent  more  numerous 
among  the  firms  reporting  recruiting  difficulties. 

Geographic  location  was  found  to  be  directly  connected  with  recruit' 
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ing  difficulties.  Firms  in  counties  lying  within  or  closely  related  to  the 
population  and  industrial  belt  running  from  Box  Elder  County  on  the 
north  to  Utah  County  on  the  south  experienced  greater  difficulty  recruiting 
(31.2  per  cent)  than  did  firms  in  the  other  counties  of  the  state  (21.4  per 
cent)  as  a  whole.  Local  factors  were  also  found  to  be  important  in  causing 
recruiting  difficulties  in  a  few  counties,  such  as  expansion  of  a  major 
industry  like  mining,  where  the  county  is  remote  from  a  major  labor  center. 
The  data  shows  no  evidence  to  support  a  finding  that  the  type  of  product 
produced  or  sold  by  the  firm,  or  the  sise  of  the  firm,  was  the  primary 
reason  for  recruiting  difficulties. 

An  examination  of  firms  having  recruiting  difficulties  and  using  the 
same  recruiting  source  failed  to  reveal  any  other  characteristic  (size  of 
firm,  type  of  product,  etc.)  common  to  the  group  that  would  explain  the 
recruiting  difficulty.  It  appears  that  the  recruiting  source  itself  is  partially 
responsible  for  recruiting  difficulties  faced  by  small  business  firms. 

It  was  found  that  the  use  of  both  box  and  name  and/or  telephone 
number  to  advertise  for  employees  provide  the  least  degree  of  difficulty 
in  recruiting. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION 

Companies  surveyed  were  asked  to  check  the  methods  they  use  in 
screening  or  selecting  job  applicants.  The  primary  purpose  behind  this 
inquiry  was  to  determine  (1)  the  screening  methods  used  by  the  majority 
of  firms,  (2)  whether  these  methods  are  influenced  by  company  charac 
teristics  such  as  industry  grouping,  size  of  firm,  type  of  product,  unioniza- 
tion, type  of  ownership,  or  type  of  personnel  management,  and  (3)  whether 
there  is  any  relationship  between  the  method  of  screening  and  selection 
and  recruiting  difficulties. 

Of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  982  companies  or  98.2  per 
cent  answered  this  question.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  25.  Any 
one  of  the  firms  could  have  used  one  or  more  screening  or  selection 
methods.  It  is  important  to  note  the  marked  preference  of  firms  for 
personal  judgment,  or  their  own  subjective  appraisal  of  the  applicant,  conv 
pared  to  the  use  of  more  objective  and  formal  methods  to  screen  the 
applicant  such  as  "check  previous  employer  or  reference,"  "testing  appli' 
cant"  or  "application  blank."  In  most  instances,  these  latter  methods  were 
used  as  supporting  or  corroborating  information  to  the  personal  interview. 
The  popular  use  of  the  personal  interview  technique  may  well  reflect  the 
lack  of  formal  personnel  departments  or  full  time  personnel  directors  in 
most  of  the  companies.  Only  4.5  per  cent  of  the  firms  had  a  personnel 
director.  In  all  the  other  companies  the  personnel  function  was  only  one 
among  several  functions  of  an  official  of  the  company. 

Industry  Grouping 

Screening  and  selection  methods  were  next  analyzed  by  industry 
grouping  to  determine  whether  the  type  of  industry  was  associated  in  any 
unique  way  with  choice  of  screening  and  selection  methods.  The  results 
as  compiled  in  Table  26  indicate  the  nature  of  the  industry  does  in  certain 
instances  influence  the  relative  importance  given  to  specific  screening  de- 
vices.  Wholesale  firms  placed  relatively  greater  emphasis  upon  checking 
"previous  employer  and/or  references"  than  did  retailing  and  manufac 
turing  firms.  Manufacturing  firms  placed,  as  would  be  expected  because  of 
the  manual  nature  of  the  work,  much  greater  relative  emphasis  upon 
"testing  applicant"  and  because  they  were  the  heaviest  users  of  the  Utah 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  relative  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
"recommendation    of    recruiting    source."    Also,    because    of    the   greater 
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Table  25 
SCREENING  OR  SELECTION  METHODS  USED 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms 
Answering  Question  Who 
Used  Each  Screening  or 
Screening  or  Selection  Methods  Selection  Method 

Personal  Interview  98.7 

Check  Previous  Employer  and/or  References  60.8 

Application  Blank  50.1 

Testing  Applicant  20.8 

Recommendation  of  Recruiting  Source  19.6 

Check  Credit  Rating  18.0 

Physical   Examination 8.7 

Trial  on  Job  2.5 

Private   Investigations* 4 

Trade  Association  2 

physical  exertion  required,  manufacturing  firms  placed  relatively  higher 
emphasis  upon  "physical  examination"  in  screening  applicants.  Retail 
firms  placed  a  relatively  higher  emphasis  upon  checking  the  "credit  rating" 
than  did  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  firms.  This  would  undoubted- 
ly relate  to  the  nature  of  the  work  where  handling  merchandise  is  a  major 
function  and  reliability  a  necessary  character  trait.  These  tabulations  are 
shown  in  Table  26. 

Size  of  Firm 

Table  27  indicates  the  per  cent  of  firms  in  each  size  category  using 
the  various  screening  and  selection  methods.  This  tabulation  was  made  to 
find  out  whether  any  causal  relationship  existed  between  size  of  firm  and 
choice  of  screening  and  selection  methods.  Certain  characteristics  of  screen- 
ing and  selection  practices  as  they  relate  to  the  size  of  the  firm  stand  out 
in  the  data.  Two  significant  characteristics  relate  to  overall  size:  (1)  as 
the  size  of  the  firm  (number  of  employees)  increases,  beyond  firms  with 
10  to  19  employees,  there  is  a  shift  in  the  relative  ranking  of  the  screening 
methods  with  "application  blank"  displacing  checking  "previous  employer 
and/or  references"  as  a  screening  device  for  second  place  in  the  rankings, 
and  (2)  the  variety  of  methods  used  and  the  number  of  firms  using  them 
increases  significantly  as  the  company  size  in  terms  of  number  of  em- 
ployees  increases.     Both    are   undoubtedly    a   result    of   more    formalized 
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screening  procedures  and,  perhaps  more  important,  sufficient  personnel  to 
run  more  of  a  complete  check  on  the  applicant.  Firms  in  the  10  to  19 
employee  grouping  gave  much  more  attention  to  "check  credit  rating" 
than  did  the  other  size  groups,  but  this  can  be  explained  by  the  heavy 
concentration  of  retail  firms,  64.6  per  cent,  among  the  firms  of  this  size 
group.  Another  divergence  from  norm  was  the  greater  emphasis  upon 
"physical  examination"  as  the  number  of  employees  increased.  This  was 
in  part  a  product  of  increasing  size  and  formalization  of  screening  proce- 
dures but  was  also  affected  by  the  type  of  firm,  especially  in  the  250  to  499 
group  where  there  was  a  significant  jump.  Eight  of  the  11  companies 
answering  the  survey  in  the  250  to  499  group  were  manufacturing  firms 
where  one  would  expect  a  higher  significance  to  be  placed  upon  physical 
fitness. 


Type  of  Ownership 

Firms  responding  to  the  screening  and  selection  methods  question 
were  checked  by  type  of  ownership  to  ascertain  if  type  of  ownership  was 
an  influential  factor  in  the  choice  of  screening  and  selection  methods.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  Table  28.  The  point  which  stands  out  most 
strikingly  in  Table  28  is  the  relatively  high  concentration  of  family-owned 
firms  among  the  firms  using  "recommendation  of  recruiting  source"  and 
"check  credit  rating"  as  aids  in  screening  and  selecting  job  applicants 
compared  to  the  relatively  low  concentration  of  family-owned  firms  among 
those  using  "physical  examination"  as  a  screening  and  selection  device. 
The  majority  of  firms  using  "recommendation  of  recruiting  source"  were 
in  the  size  category  of  the  5  to  49  employee  firms.  Family-owned  firms 
were  heavily  concentrated  among  firms  of  this  size  (89.5%).  Therefore, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  family  ownership,  size,  or  a  combination  of  both 
explains  the  relatively  higher  concentration  of  family-owned  firms  among 
those  using  "recommendation  of  the  recruiting  source"  as  a  screening 
device. 

The  relatively  high  concentration  of  family-owned  firms  using  "check 
credit  rating"  as  a  screening  device  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  49.7 
per  cent  of  the  firms  using  this  source,  by  far  the  largest  per  cent  of 
the  three  industry  groupings,  were  retail  firms.  Retail  firms,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  gave  much  greater  emphasis  to  the  use  of  "check  credit 
rating"  as  a  screening  and  selection  device.  Furthermore,  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  family-owned  firms  among  the  three  industry  groupings 
was  within  the  retail  trade  area.  Finally,  81.4  per  cent  of  the  firms 
using  "check  credit  rating"  were  in  size  category  5  to  49  employees  and 
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Table  28 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  METHODS 
USED  BY  FAMILY-OWNED  FIRMS 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Answering  Question  Per  Cent  Using 

Who  Used  Each  Each  Method 

Screening  And  That  Were  Family 

Method  Used                                      Selection  Method  Owned  Firms 

Personal  Interview  98.7  56.2 

Check  Previous  Employer 

and/or  References  60.8  56.1 

Application  Blank  50.1  52.6 

Testing  Applicant   20.8  56.4 

Recommendation  of 

Recruiting   Source  19.2  63.5 

Check   Credit   Rating   18.0  66.7 

Physical  Examination  8.7  24.7 

Other 

Trial  on  Job  2.5 

Private   Investigation   4 

Trade  Association   2 

familyowned  firms  were  heavily  concentrated  in  these  size  groupings. 

The  relatively  low  concentration  of  familyowned  firms  among  those 
using  "physical  examination"  as  a  screening  device  can  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  69.6  per  cent  of  the  firms  using  this  approach  were  manufactur' 
ing  firms  and  manufacturing  firms  as  a  group  showed  the  lowest  concen' 
tration  of  familyowned  businesses  of  the  several  industry  groupings.  In 
addition,  50  per  cent  of  the  firms  using  "physical  examination"  were 
among  companies  with  50  or  more  employees  and  these  only  accounted 
for  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total  familyowned  firms. 

From  Table  28  it  is  evident  that  type -of  ownership  as  such  is  not  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  choice  of  screening  and  selection  methods. 

Unionization 

The  extent  to  which  firms  using  any  particular  screening  or  selection 
method  were  unionised  was  tabulated  to  determine  whether  unionization 
affects  the  type  of  technique  used.  The  results  of  this  tabulation  are  listed 
in  Table  29. 
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Table  29 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  METHODS  USED 
BY  UNIONIZED  FIRMS 


Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Answering  Question 

Who  Used  Each 

Screening  And 

Method  Used  Selection  Method 

Personal  Interview  98.7 

Check  Previous  Employer 

and/or    References    60.8 

Application   Blank   50.1 

Testing  Applicant  20.8 

Recommendation  of 

Recruiting   Source   19.2 

Check  Credit  Rating  18.0 

Physical    Examination    8.7 

Other 

Trial  on  Job  2.5 

Private  Investigation  4 

Trade   Association   2 


Per  Cent  Using 

Each  Method 

That  Were 

Unionized 


17.6 

19.8 

23.4 
25.5 

21.9 
15.3 
62.4 

24.0 
50.0 


The  data  does  not  show  a  causal  relationship  between  extent  of 
unionisation  and  use  of  a  particular  screening  and  selection  method. 
Unionization  was  fairly  high  among  those  firms  using  "physical  examina* 
tion"  as  a  screening  device.  This  relatively  high  concentration  of  unionized 
firms  using  one  screening  source  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  67.1 
per  cent  of  the  firms  using  "physical  examination"  were  manufacturing 
firms,  and  manufacturing  firms,  among  the  three  industry  groupings, 
showed  by  far  the  highest  percentage  concentration  of  unionized  firms. 
Further,  unionization  increases  with  the  size  of  the  firm,  and  among  the 
firms  using  "physical  examination"  as  a  screening  device,  54.1  per  cent 
were  in  the  size  categories  in  excess  of  49  employees.  For  all  other 
screening  devices  listed,  firms  with  from  5  to  49  employees  constituted  the 
largest  group. 


Other 

In  checking  the  characteristics  of  the  companies  answering  the  survey 
for  possible  clues  as  to  why  certain  methods  of  screening  and  retention 
were  used,  a  tabulation  was  made  of  the  firms  using  each  method  by 
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percentage  of  firms  with  a  full'time  personnel  director.    The  results  are 
shown  in  Table  30. 

The  two  points  which  stand  out  clearly  in  Table  30,  are  (1)  the 
higher  concentration  of  full'time  personnel  directors  in  firms  using  "test' 
ing  applicant"  as  a  screening  and  selection  device  and  (2)  the  higher 
concentration  of  full'time  personnel  directors  in  firms  requiring  a  "physical 
examination"  as  a  part  of  their  screening  and  selection  techniques. 

Table  30 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  METHODS  USED  BY  FIRMS 
REPORTING  A  FULL-TIME  PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Answering  Question       Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Who  Used  Each         Using  Each  Method 
Screening  And        Reporting  a  Full  Time 
Method  Used  Selection  Method         Personnel  Director 

Personal  Interview  98.7  4.7 

Check  Previous  Employer 

and/or  References  60.8  5.2 

Application   Blank   50.1  5.7 

Testing  Applicant   20.8  10.8 

Recommendation    of 

Recruiting   Source 19.2  7.3 

Check  Credit  Rating  18.0  7.3 

Physical  Examination  8.7  24.7 

The  relatively  higher  concentration  of  full'time  personnel  directors 
among  firms  using  "testing  applicant"  in  screening  and  selecting  employees 
leads  to  the  logical  presumption  that  the  presence  of  the  personnel  director 
is  an  influence  in  the  selection  of  this  technique.  This  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  firms  where  personnel  directors  are  found  most  frequently 
(in  manufacturing  and  in  firms  with  50  or  more  employees)  were  pre 
ponderant  among  the  firms  using  "testing  applicant"  as  a  screening  device. 
The  same  point,  however,  is  not  as  clear  in  establishing  a  relationship  be' 
tween  the  presence  of  a  personnel  director  in  firms  and  the  use  of  "physical 
examination"  as  a  screening  device.  Over  two'thirds  of  the  firms  in  this 
group  were  manufacturing  firms  and  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  were 
in  the  size  groupings  of  50  or  more  employees.  Both  of  these  are  areas 
where  personnel  directors  were  most  highly  concentrated  in  the  overall 
survey  but  they  were  also  areas  making  relatively  greater  use  of  "physical 
examination"  as  a  screening  device.    The  presumption  would  be  that  the 
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nature  of  the  industry  (manufacturing  in  this  case)  was  the  determining 
factor  in  the  use  of  "physical  examination"  because  of  the  physical  exertion 
connected  with  the  work. 

Recruiting  Difficulties  and  Screening  and  Selection  Methods 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  choice  of  methods  infill' 
enced  the  extent  to  which  firms  experienced  difficulties  in  recruiting 
employees.  A  tabulation  was  made  of  the  per  cent  of  firms  using  each 
screening  or  selection  method  that  were  having  difficulties  in  recruiting. 
The  tabulation  is  shown  in  Table  31. 

Table  31 

SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  METHODS  USED  BY  FIRMS 
EXPERIENCING  RECRUITING  DIFFICULTIES 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Answering  Question     Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Who  Used  Each       Using  Each  Method 
Screening  And       Reporting  Recruiting 
Method  Used  Selection  Method  Problems 

Personal  Interview  98.7  28.2 

Check  Previous  Employer 

and/or  References  60.8  33.3 

Application   Blank   50.1  35.0 

Testing  Applicant   20.8  38.2 

Recommendation  of 

Recruiting    Source    19.2  33.9 

Check  Credit  Rating  18.0  42.4 

Physical  Examination  8.7  21.2 

Other 

Trial  on  Job  2.5  48.0 

Private   Investigation  4  25.0 

Trade   Association   2  50.0 

As  will  be  noted  in  Table  31  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  use 
of  any  one  screening  method  is  the  decisive  factor  in  recruiting  difficulties 
experienced  by  firms.  For  example,  the  largest  concentration  of  firms 
having  recruiting  difficulties  is  among  those  using  "check  credit  rating" 
as  a  screening  device.  Yet  most  of  the  firms  involved  are  retail  firms  and 
familyowned  firms,  both  of  which  are  areas  with  relatively  higher  recruit' 
ing  difficulties  and  both  are  areas  using  other  screening  devices  as  well 
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as  "check  credit  rating."  The  firms  using  "physical  examination"  as  a 
screening  device  show  the  least  recruiting  difficulty  but  the  largest  number 
of  these  firms  are  manufacturing  firms  where  recruiting  difficulties  are 
relatively  lower  than  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades. 

Summary 

1.  Small  business  firms  preferred  less  formal  methods  such  as  "per- 
sonal interview"  and  statements  of  "previous  employer  and/or  references," 
in  screening  and  selecting  applicants  over  more  formal  methods  such  as 
"testing  applicant,"  use  of  "application  blank,"  "check  credit  rating,"  and 
"recommendation  of  recruiting  source." 

2.  This  preference  undoubtedly  is  a  reflection  of  the  size  of  opera- 
tions and  limited  administrative  staff  to  carry  out  personnel  functions. 

3.  When  checked  by  industry  groupings,  the  following  was  found: 

a.  Wholesale  firms  gave  relatively  more  importance  to  checking 
with  "previous  employer  and/or  references"  than  did  retailing  and  manu- 
facturing firms. 

b.  "Check  credit  rating"  was  of  greater  importance  to  retail 
firms  than  to  wholesale  and  manufacturing  firms. 

c.  Manufacturing  firms  gave  relatively  greater  emphasis  to  the 
use  of  "testing  applicant,"  "physical  examination,"  and  "recommendation 
of  recruiting  source"  as  screening  techniques  than  did  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  firms. 

4.  Size  of  firms  in  terms  of  the  number  of  employees  also  showed 
some  interesting  relationships: 

a.  The  use  of  the  "application  blank"  became  more  important 
as  the  size  of  the  firm  (number  of  employees)  increased  beyond  19  em- 
ployees. 

b.  The  variety  of  methods  used  in  screening  applicants  and  the 
per  cent  of  firms  using  these  methods  increased  significantly  as  the  size 
of  the  firm  increased. 

c.  "Physical  examination"  was  used  more  frequently  as  the  size 
of  the  firm  increased,  but  this  was  primarily  because  the  larger  firms  were 
weighted  toward  manufacturing. 

5.  The  use  of  various  screening  devices  was  checked  against  other 
firm  characteristics  such  as  type  of  ownership,   unionization  and  extent 
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to  which  the  management  of  personnel  relations  was  formalized,  but  the 
results  were  inconclusive  in  showing  that  these  firm  characteristics  in' 
fluenced  the  screening  device  used.  The  only  exception  perhaps  was  the 
higher  concentration  of  firms  with  full-time  personnel  directors  among 
firms  using  "testing  applicant1'  as  a  screening  device,  thus  implying  a 
causal  relationship  between  presence  of  personnel  directors  and  the  use 
of  "testing  applicant,"  but  how  much  is  not  known. 

6.  Finally,  firms  were  checked  to  determine  whether  choice  of  a 
screening  technique  was  related  to  difficulty  in  recruiting  employees. 
No  pattern  emerged,  nor  was  it  possible  to  separate  cause  and  effect,  so 
that  a  finding  that  the  screening  method  determined  or  independently 
influenced  the  degree  of  difficulty  experienced  by  employers  in  recruiting 
employees  could  be  validated. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

RETENTION  AND  TURNOVER 

Firms  responding  to  the  survey  were  asked  the  following: 

Check  the  three  (3)  principal  reasons  given  by  employees 
for  leaving  employment  with  your  firm. 

Of  the  total  firms  surveyed,  88.7  per  cent  or  887  firms  answered 
this  question.  Results  of  the  tabulation  of  their  answers  are  compiled  in 
Table  32. 

Table  32 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR  LEAVING 
EMPLOYMENT  WITH  FIRM 


Reasons  for  Employees 
Quitting  by  Per  Cent 
of  Total  Firms 
Reasons  Answering  Question 

Personal    Reasons    57.2 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0 

Wages  47.5 

Advancement  42.8 

Hours   13.6 

Fringe  Benefits   5.0 

Steady   Employment   1.4 

It  should  be  noted  how  significantly  the  number  of  firms  reporting 
reasons  for  employees  leaving  employment  falls  off  after  the  first  four:  i.e., 
for  "personal  reasons,"  "different  type  of  work,"  "wages,"  and  "advance 
ment."  Also  note  should  be  made  of  the  contrast  between  "wages"  and 
"fringe  benefits"  as  reasons  for  leaving  employment.  Over  47  per  cent  of 
the  firms  said  that  "wages"  were  a  reason  for  employees  leaving  while  only 
5  per  cent  felt  that  "fringe  benefits,"  often  a  less  tangible  type  of  financial 
remuneration,  were  a  factor.  This  would  indicate  that  the  average  worker 
in  a  small  business  places  much  more  emphasis  upon  immediate  financial 
returns  than  upon  deferred  financial  returns.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
"personal  reasons"  would  be  a  major  cause  for  employees  severing  their 
employment  relationship.  Illness,  a  wife  quitting  to  follow  her  husband  in 
a  new  assignment,  family  responsibilities  for  second  bread  earners,  quitting 
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to  resume  education,  etc.  are  examples  of  this  type  of  motivating  force. 
What  is  interesting  is  the  large  number  of  firms  that  listed  "different 
type  of  work"  as  a  reason  for  their  employees  severing  employment. 

Industry  Groupings 

The  reasons  employers  gave  for  their  employees  severing  employment 
were  next  classified  by  industry  grouping  in  Table  33.  This  was  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  reasons  for  severing  employment  might  be 
uniquely  determined  by  the  type  of  industry.  "Personal  reasons"  or 
"different  type  of  work"  were  relativly  more  important  reasons  for  severing 
employment  among  manufacturing  workers  than  among  employees  in  retail 
and  wholesale  establishments.  For  workers  in  wholesaling,  "advancement" 
was  relatively  more  important  and  "hours"  less  important  as  a  reason  for 
severing  employment  than  for  workers  in  retailing  and  manufacturing. 

Table  33 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR  LEAVING 
EMPLOYMENT  CLASSIFIED  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPINGS 

Reasons  for  Employees  putting  by: 

Per  Cent      Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

of  Total     of  Whole'  Per  Cent  of  Manw 

Firms  sale  of  Retail  facturing 

Reasons  Answering       Firms  Firms  Firms 

Personal  Reasons   57.2  54.9  51.7  62.3 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0  43.5  47.8  55.7 

Wages  47.5  48.2  47.0  47.2 

Advancement    42.8  46.3  43.1  40.3 

Hours  13.6  10.6  14.9  14.8 

Fringe  Benefits  5.0  4.3  4.7  5.6 

Steady  Employment  1.4  .8  1.2  1.8 

Size  of  Firm 

When  reasons  for  leaving,  given  by  employees  to  their  employers, 
were  checked  against  size  of  firm,  the  results  were  as  found  in  Table  34. 
This  tabulation  was  made  to  determine  any  causal  relationship  between 
size  of  firm  and  reasons  employees  severed  their  employment  relationship. 

"Personal  reasons"  as  a  cause  for  severing  the  employment  relationship 
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became  increasingly  more  important  as  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
firm  increased.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  weight  given  to 
"different  type  of  work"  as  a  reason  for  severing  employment  between 
firms  with  5  to  9  employees  and  larger  firms.  A  marked  increase  in 
emphasis  on  "wages"  as  a  reason  for  changing  employment  can  be  observed 
in  firms  with  250  to  499  employees.  In  contrast,  firms  with  250  to  499 
employees  found  their  employees  placing  much  less  emphasis  compared  to 
smaller  firms  on  "advancement"  as  a  reason  for  changing  jobs.  Finally, 
aside  from  the  relative  ranking  given  wages,  there  is  little  in  the  findings 
to  support  the  thesis  that  inadequate  "wages"  compared  to  other  firms  is  a 
major  source  of  discontent  among  workers  in  the  smaller  firms.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  is  relatively  little  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
firms  reporting  "wages"  as  a  reason  for  workers  leaving  in  the  size  groupings 
5  to  9,  10  to  19,  20  to  49,  50  to  99,  100  to  249  employees. 

As  would  be  expected,  employees  in  larger  firms  found  less  reason 
for  changing  jobs  because  of  "fringe  benefits"  than  did  employees  of 
smaller  firms.  These  patterns  were  carried  over  into  firms  of  500  or  more 
employees  in  the  case  of  "personal  reasons,"  "wages"  and  "fringe  benefits" 
but  not  for  "different  type  of  work"  or  "advancement." 

Type  of  Ownership 

Firms  were  checked  by  type  of  ownership  to  determine  what  effect, 
if  any,  type  of  ownership  had  on  reasons  for  employees  quitting  their  jobs. 
As  would  be  expected,  opportunity  for  advancement  becomes  a  much 
more  important  reason  for  employees  leaving  employment  where  family 
owned  firms  are  most  heavily  concentrated.  Although  there  are  not  great 
differences  among  the  various  listed  categories,  it  will  be  noted  that  61 
per  cent  of  the  firms  listing  "advancement"  as  a  reason  for  employees 
leaving  employment  are  family  owned.  "Fringe  benefits"  follow  very 
closely  with  59.1  per  cent  of  the  firms  in  this  category  being  family 
owned.  In  contrast,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  "different  type  of  work," 
which  ranks  second  in  importance  for  firms  as  a  whole  and  second  in 
importance  for  each  size  group,  except  one,  is  least  important  as  a  reason 
for  leaving  employment  when  related  to  family-owned  firms  alone.  "Ad- 
vancement" and  monetary  matters  (fringe  benefits  and  wages)  are 
therefore  more  important  in  the  minds  of  employees  of  family-owned  busi- 
nesses than  are  such  things  as  "personal  reasons,"  "different  type  of 
work,"  and  "hours."   Table  35  indicates  the  results  of  this  tabulation. 

Unionization 

Table  36  shows  the  per  cent  of  firms  by  each  grouping  that  were 
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Table  35 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR 
LEAVING  EMPLOYMENT 


Reasons  for  Employees  Quitting  by: 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Per  Cent  of  Answering  Question 

Total  Firms  That  Were 

Reasons  Answering  Question  Family  Owned 

Personal   Reasons   57.2  56.2 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0  53.5 

Wages    47.5  57.0 

Advancement 42.8  61.8 

Hours  13.6  53.5 

Fringe    Benefits    5.0  59.1 

Steady  Employment  1.4 


unionised.    This  tabulation  was  made  to  find  out  if  unionization  was  an 
important  influence  on  the  reasons  employees  gave  for  leaving  their  jobs. 

Table  36 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR 
LEAVING  EMPLOYMENT 


Reasons  for  Employees  Quitting  by: 

Per  Cent  of  Per  Cent  of  Firms 

Total  Firms  Answering  Question 

Reasons                                        Answering  Question  That  Were  Unionized 

Personal  Reasons 57.2  17.6 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0  20.1 

Wages    47.5  22.8 

Advancement 42.8  20.8 

Hours 13.6  16.5 

Fringe  Benefits  5.0  9.1 

Steady  Employment  1.4  33.3 


Two  points  stand  out  in  the  above  table.  First,  unionization  is  lowest 
among  the  firms  where  "fringe  benefits"  were  given  as  the  reason  for 
employees  severing  their  employment.  This  would  indicate  a  direct  rela' 
tion  between  unionization  and  adequacy  of  fringe  benefits.  Second,  the 
highest  degree  of  unionization,  one  of  every  three  firms,  is  found  among 
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those  firms  indicating  steadiness  of  employment  as  a  reason  employees 
have  severed  employment.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  is  because  the 
unions  are  a  strong  factor  in  unsteadiness  of  employment  or  whether 
unions  just  happen  to  be  strongest  in  firms  or  industries  with  greater 
fluctuation  of  employment.  The  latter  would  appear  the  most  plausible 
explanation. 

Retention  Problems  and  Recruiting  Difficulties 

Firms  were  classified  by  the  reasons  their  employees  gave  for  leaving 
their  employment  and  then  each  classification  was  checked  to  determine 
the  number  of  firms  having  recruiting  difficulties.  The  purpose  of  this 
tabulation  was  to  ascertain  whether  reasons  employees  gave  for  leaving 
had  any  connection  with  the  recruiting  difficulties  of  the  various  firms. 

Table  37 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR 
LEAVING  EMPLOYMENT 


Reasons  for  Employees  Quitting  by: 
___  p^  Cent  of  Firms 

Per  Cent  of  Answering  Question 

Total  Firms  Who  Had 

Reasons  Answering  Question         Recruiting  Difficulties 

Personal  Reasons 57.2  28.0 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0  27.8 

Wages  47.5  29.6 

Advancement    42.8  30.3 

Hours  13.6  32.2 

Fringe  Benefits  5.0  52.3 

Steady  Employment  1.4  25.0 

Examination  of  Table  37  shows  that,  other  factors  being  equal,  there 
is  a  high  correlation  between  firms  having  recruiting  difficulties  and  firms 
that  report  employees  have  left  because  of  "fringe  benefits."  This  would 
indicate  that  not  only  is  the  lack  of  fringe  benefits  a  factor  in  retention 
of  employees,  but  is  even  more  directly  responsible  for  the  difficulty  that 
small  business  firms  have  had  in  recruiting  employees.  Other  items  show 
no  pattern  or  sharp  distinction  that  would  indicate  other  relationships 
between  reasons  for  employees  leaving  and  reasons  for  difficulty  in 
recruiting  employees. 
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Retention  and  Mobility  of  Employees 

Attention  was  next  turned  to  destinations  of  employees  when  they 
voluntarily  severed  their  employment  relationship.  A  specific  objective  in 
this  question  was  to  determine  whether  the  new  employment  of  the 
employee  was  out  of  state  and  whether  or  not  it  was  in  defense  industry. 
The  first  question  asked  was: 

If  employees  have  voluntarily  left  employment  with 
your  firm  within  the  last  three  years,  have  most  gone 
to  jobs  out  of  state? 

There  were  913  firms  or  91.3  per  cent  who  answered  this  question.  Of 
the  firms  answering,  8.7  per  cent  said  yes,  most  of  their  employees  who 
had  voluntarily  quit  had  gone  out  of  state;  72.0  per  cent  of  the  firms 
answered  no;  19.3  per  cent  stated  that  they  did  not  know. 

Those  firms  reporting  that  most  of  their  quitting  employees  had  gone 
out  of  state  indicated  that  the  major  reasons  these  employees  severed  their 
job  relationship,  in  order  of  importance,  were  "personal  reasons,"  in- 
creased "wages"  and  "different  type  of  work."  This  would  indicate  that 
aside  from  "personal  reasons,"  "wages"  assume  greater  importance  for 
employees  taking  out  of  state  jobs  than  for  employees  shifting  jobs  within 
the  state. 

Retention  and  Government  and  Defense  Industries 

Utah  has  a  heavy  concentration  in  terms  of  the  overall  value  of  its 
enterprises  in  defense  and  defense  oriented  industries.  As  a  part  of  the 
whole  problem  of  retention  it  was  felt  useful  to  try  and  find  the  extent 
to  which  small  business  firms  felt  their  employees  were  being  lost  to  defense 
industries.  No  attempt  was  made  at  this  point  to  distinguish  between  in 
state  and  out  of  state  defense  industries.  Of  the  firms  responding  to  the 
survey,  899  or  89.9  per  cent  answered  the  question: 

If  employees  have  voluntarily  left  employment  with 
your  firm  within  the  last  three  years,  have  most  gone 
to  jobs  in  government-supported  or  defense  industries? 

Of  the  firms  responding  to  this  question  approximately  one  of  every  five, 
or  20.5  per  cent,  stated  "yes;"  54.3  per  cent  "no;"  and  25.2  per  cent 
"they  didn't  know." 

A  tabulation  by  county  of  the  firms  losing  employees  to  defense  industry 
indicated  that  the  greatest  competitive  impact  of  the  defense  industries 
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upon  the  ability  of  small  business  firms  to  retain  their  employees  was  in  the 
same  or  in  the  adjacent  county  to  where  the  defense  industry  was  located. 
This  tabulation  shows  that  of  the  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  54  per 
cent  in  Box  Elder  County,  48  per  cent  in  Cache  County,  31  per  cent  in 
North  Davis  County,  35  per  cent  in  Tooele  County,  and  39  per  cent  in 
Weber  County  had  lost  employees  to  defense  industries.  Only  in  Salt 
Lake  County  with  its  much  larger  labor  supply  was  the  impact  substantially 
smaller  (13  per  cent).  Other  counties  ranged  from  0  per  cent  to  18  per 
cent  of  the  firms  feeling  the  competitive  impact  for  labor  of  the  defense 
industries.  These  firms  were  then  classified  by  industry  to  determine  from 
which  group  the  defense  oriented  industries  drew  most  heavily.  The 
results  showed  that  22.1  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  firms,  20.7  per  cent  of 
the  manufacturing  firms,  and  18.4  per  cent  of  the  retail  firms  reported 
that  most  of  their  quitting  employees  went  to  defense  industries.  However, 
33.1  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  firms  did  not  know  whether  their 
employees  went  to  defense  industry,  a  much  higher  per  cent  as  compared 
with  17.4  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  firms  and  20.8  per  cent  of  the  retail 
firms. 

Firms  indicating  that  most  of  their  employees  who  severed  employment 
had  gone  to  defense  industries  were  then  classified  by  size  of  firm.  As 
the  results  in  Table  38  indicate,  nothing  conclusive  was  forthcoming  which 
would  indicate  that  si^e  of  firm  and  employees  leaving  to  take  jobs  with 
defense  industries  were  related.  Furthermore,  the  large  per  cent  of  firms 
that  did  not  know  whether  their  employees,  upon  severing  employment, 
went  to  a  defense  industry  further  clouds  the  picture  and  makes  any 
comments  as  to  the  specific  percentages  by  siz,e  of  firm  pure  speculation. 

Table  38 

PER  CENT    OF  FIRMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE  OF  FIRM 

INDICATING  IF  SEVERED  EMPLOYEES  HAVE  GONE  TO 

JOBS  IN  DEFENSE  ORIENTED  INDUSTRIES 

Size  of  Firm Yes  Ho Don't  Know 

5-9      21.2  59.7  19.1 

1049 18.6  57.4  24.0 

20-49 19.7  52.5  27.8 

50-99 21.7  45.8  32.5 

100-249  23.3  36.6  40.0 

250-499  33.3  33.3  33.3 

500+      33.3  44.4  22.2 
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Finally,  the  firms  reporting  employees  leaving  their  employment  to 
go  to  defense  industry  were  checked  to  find  out  why  their  employees  left 
in  order  to  take  jobs  in  defense  or  defense  oriented  industries.  Table  39 
shows  the  per  cent  of  firms  reporting  a  majority  of  employees  leaving  for 
defense  industry  classified  by  the  reason  the  employees  gave  for  leaving. 

Table  39 

REASONS  GIVEN  BY  EMPLOYEES  FOR  LEAVING 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EMPLOYEES  WHO  WENT 

TO  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 

Reasons  for  Employees  Quitting  by: 

Per  Cent  of  Firms 
Answering  Question 
Per  Cent  of  Total  Who  Said  That 

Firms  Answering  Employees  Left  to  Go 

Reasons  Question  to  a  Defense  Industry 

Personal   Reasons   57.2  17.6 

Different  Type  of  Work  50.0  19.9 

Wages   47.5  25.9 

Advancement    42.8  21.6 

Hours  13.6  21.5 

Fringe  Benefits  5.0  47.7 

Steady  Employment  1.4  16.7 

Approximately  one  of  every  five  firms  reported  that  the  majority  of 
their  workers  severing  employment  went  to  defense  industry  for  reasons 
of  "advancement,"  "hours"  or  "different  type  of  work."  It  is  significant  to 
note,  however,  that  by  far  the  greatest  importance  is  again  placed  upon 
"fringe  benefits"  and  "wages"  as  reasons  employees  gave  employers  for 
leaving  employment  of  small  business  to  go  to  defense  industry.  This  indi' 
cates  that  the  chief  reason  for  employees  severing  their  employment  to 
take  a  defense  job  is  monetary  (immediate  or  deferred)  —  in  contrast  with 
the  ranking  of  reasons  for  severing  employment  for  firms  as  a  whole, 
where  "personal  reasons"  and  a  "different  type  of  work"  rank  more  im' 
portantly.  In  addition,  a  check  of  the  survey  returns  reveals  that  only 
one  out  of  five  (20.3  per  cent)  of  the  firms  stated  that  most  of  their 
employees  who  quit  to  go  into  defense  industry  had  also  moved  out  of 
state  to  secure  their  new  job. 

Summary 

Among  the  findings  relative  to  turnover  among  small  business  firms, 
the  following  stand  out  clearly : 
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While  in  general,  "personal  reasons"  and  "different  type  of  work" 
ranked  most  important  among  the  individual  reasons  for  workers  severing 
their  employment  in  small  business  firms,  it  is  important  also  to  note  that 
financial  reasons,  direct  (wages)  and  indirect  (fringe  benefits),  when 
combined  as  a  grouping,  ranked  second  only  to  "personal  reasons"  as  a 
cause.  When  the  reasons  employees  gave  for  leaving  their  employment 
were  checked  by  industry  groupings,  the  findings  were: 

1.  "Personal  reasons"  were  relatively  more  important  in  manufactur' 
ing  firms  than  in  retailing  or  wholesaling  firms. 

2.  "Advancement"  was  relatively  more  important  and  "hours"  rela' 
tively  less  important  as  a  reason  for  changing  jobs  among  employees  in 
the  wholesale  trades  than  in  retailing  or  manufacturing. 

Comparisons  by  size  of  firm  yielded  the  following  results:  (1)  "per' 
sonal  reasons"  for  leaving,  the  most  important  category  from  an  overall 
standpoint,  became  more  important  as  a  reason  as  the  size  of  the  firm 
increased;  (2)  "fringe  benefits"  were  relatively  less  important  as  a  reason 
for  severing  employment  as  the  size  of  the  firm  increased,  indicating  a 
positive  correlation  between  size  of  firm  and  satisfaction  with  fringe 
benefits;  (3)  inadequacy  of  "wages"  as  a  reason  for  severing  employment 
showed  no  important  variation  among  firms  with  from  five  to  249  em' 
ployees,  but  assumed  a  marked  increase  in  importance  in  firms  of  250  or 
more  employees. 

"Advancement"  and  "fringe  benefits"  showed  up  relatively  more 
importantly  as  reasons  for  leaving  a  job  among  small  businesses  that  were 
family  owned.  The  first  is  understandable  since  these  types  of  businesses 
tend  to  hold  top  positions  for  members  of  the  family  group.  In  contrast, 
"different  type  of  work"  bulked  more  importantly  as  a  reason  for  severing 
employment  among  firms  other  than  family  owned. 

"Fringe  benefits"  were  relatively  less  important  as  a  reason  for  em' 
ployees  changing  jobs  among  unionized  small  business  firms  than  among 
non-unionized  firms.  However,  among  these  same  unionized  firms,  steadi' 
ness  of  employment  was  relatively  more  important  as  a  reason  for 
changing  jobs  than  among  non'unionized  firms.  It  was  found  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  firms  by  far,  with  recruiting  difficulties  were  among 
those  firms  where  employees  quit  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  "fringe 
benefits." 

Finally,  the  results  of  the  survey  indicated  that  most  employees  leaving 
for  other  jobs  did  not  go  out  of  state;  only  8.7  per  cent  of  the  firms 
indicated  that  employees  leaving  for  other  jobs  went  to  out  of  state  em' 
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ployment.  The  more  important  reasons  employees  gave  for  taking  out  of 
state  employment  were,  in  order  of  importance,  "personal  reasons, "  in' 
creased  "wages,"  and  "different  type  of  work."  The  impact  of  Utah's 
defense  industry  on  the  ability  of  small  business  firms  to  retain  their  em' 
ployees  can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  five  answering 
firms  indicated  that  most  of  their  former  employees  had  gone  to  defense 
industry.  Among  those  firms  reporting  various  reasons  for  employees 
quitting  to  go  to  defense  industry,  the  greatest  weight  was  given  to  mone' 
tary  reasons  —  namely,  "wages"  and  "fringe  benefits."  Only  20.5  per  cent 
of  the  firms  losing  employees  to  defense  industry  indicated  that  these 
employees  had  moved  out  of  the  state. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VII 

WAGE  POLICY 

As  a  corollary  to  the  role  that  financial  remuneration  (direct  and 
indirect)  plays  in  the  retention  of  employees,  firms  participating  in  the 
survey  were  asked : 

Check  not  more  than  three  (3)  principal  sources  of 
information  you  use  to  set  wage,  salary,  and/or  fringe 
benefits  in  your  firm. 

The  purpose  for  such  a  question  was  to  identify  the  main  guides  in 
the  establishment  of  wages  among  small  business  firms.  This  in  turn  was 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  assessing  relative  importance  which  small  businesses 
attached  to  the  services  and  publications  of  governmental  and  private 
agencies  in  establishing  wage  rates  and  supplemental  benefits.  The  findings 
have  been  tabulated  in  Table  40. 

Table  40 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  BY  FIRMS 
IN  ESTABLISHING  EMPLOYEE'S  WAGES 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms 
Answering  Question  Using 
Source  of  Information Source  of  Information 

Job  Evaluation  and/or  Work  Performance 80.7 

Competitors    62.5 

Union  Wage  Scales  and/or  Fringe  Benefits 31.8 

Trade  Associations  21.5 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security 11.6 

Industrial  Relations  Council  11.2 

Government  Surveys  3.8 

Private  Employment  Agencies  2.8 

Table  40  indicates  that  small  business  firms  in  Utah  relied  most 
heavily  on  informal  sources  (what  they  think  a  person  is  worth,  what 
their  competitors  are  paying  and,  for  those  not  organised,  what  the  union 
scales  are).  The  high  percentage  of  firms  using  "job  evaluation  and/or 
work  performance11  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  majority 
of  small  business  firms  follow  a  scientifically  and  objectively  established 
job   evaluation   approach   to  wage   setting.    By   far  the  largest   majority 
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of  small  businessmen  utilize  work  performance  in  the  sense  that  they 
attempt  in  a  general  way  to  equate  the  wage  to  performance  on  the  job. 
This  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  objectivity  inherent  in  a  formal  job  evalua' 
tion  system  where  jobs,  not  employees,  are  rated.  Discontent  on  the  job 
very  often  is  traced  to  inequities  in  the  wage  structure  resulting  from  a 
subjective  evaluation  of  the  individual  rather  than  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  job. 

For  governmental  and  private  agencies,  either  supplying  services  or 
published  materials  on  wages  and  supplemental  benefits,  the  findings  of 
the  survey  should  hold  special  significance.  Table  40  shows  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  use  of  less  formal  sources  of  information  (work  performance, 
competitors)  and  formal  sources.  One  out  of  five  firms  use  the  services 
of  trade  associations  to  establish  wages  and  supplemental  benefits  and  less 
than  one  out  of  thirty  use  either  wage  information  published  by  the 
government  or  the  advice  of  "private  employment  agencies.11  Such  a  situa' 
tion  indicates  that  small  business  firms  either  have  not  known  of  the 
availability  of  such  wage  data  or  services,  find  the  data  inapplicable  to 
their  operation,  are  unable  to  interpret  the  wage  data  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  presented,  or  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  importance  of  such  wage 
data  or  services  in  reducing  employee  turnover  caused  by  inadequate 
wages  and/or  supplemental  benefits. 

When  classified  by  industry  groupings,  additional  light  is  thrown  on 
the  usage  of  wage  information  sources.  Table  41  shows  the  results  of 
tabulating  the  use  of  the  various  wage  information  guides  by  the  retail 
trades,  wholesale  trades,  and  manufacturers. 

All  three  industry  groups  placed  a  high  reliance  on  "job  evaluation 
and/or  work  performance.11  Firms  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades  placed 
a  much  greater  emphasis  upon  "competitors11  as  a  guide  to  wage  policy 
than  did  manufacturers.  Manufacturers  (where  unionization  is  the  most 
concentrated)  relied  relatively  more  on  "union  wage  scales11  than  did  the 
other  two  industry  groupings.  "Trade  associations11  as  a  source  of  wage 
information  and  advice  rated  relatively  more  favorable  in  the  retail  trades 
while  comparatively  less  emphasis  was  given  by  the  retail  trades  to  the 
services  of  the  "Industrial  Relations  Council.11  Finally,  "government 
surveys11  fared  best  among  manufacturing  firms  while  "private  employ 
ment  agencies11  fared  best  among  firms  in  the  retail  trades. 

The  use  of  the  various  wage  setting  guides  were  next  classified  by 
size  of  firm  (Table  42)  as  a  means  of  evaluating  the  impact  that  size  of 
firm  might  introduce. 

Some  interesting  findings  may  be  noted  in  Table  42.    First,  the  much 
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Table  41 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  USED  BY  WHOLESALE,  RETAIL 

AND  MANUFACTURING  FIRMS  AS  A  GUIDE 

IN  ESTABLISHING    EMPLOYEE'S  WAGES 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Per  Cent  of  Firms  Using  Each  Source 
Firms  Answering      Classified  by  Industry  Grouping 
Question  Using       Whole  Manufac 

Source  of  sale  Retail  turing 

Source  of  Information  Information  Firms  Firms  Firms 

Job  Evaluation  and/or  Work 

Performance    80.7  78.4  80.5  82.6 

Competitors     62.5  64.7  76.8  50.2 

Union  Wage  Scales  and/or 

Fringe  Benefits  31.8  20.5  18.7  50.0 

Trade  Associations  21.5  19.4  26.1  19.8 

Utah  Department  of 

Employment   Security   11.6  11.5  9.5  13.3 

Industrial  Relations  Council  ....  11.2  12.9  3.3  15.7 

Government  Surveys  3.8  2.5  2.2  5.9 

Private  Employment  Agencies  ..    2.8  2.9  4.0  1.9 

higher  preference  among  firms  with  10  to  19  employees  and  the  much  lower 
preference  among  firms  with  20  to  49  employees  for  "competitors"  wages 
and  benefits  as  a  guide  to  the  establishment  of  wage  and  supplemental 
benefits. 

Second,  the  not  unexpected  greater  usage  of  "union  wage  scales  and/or 
fringe  benefits"  among  firms  with  fifty  or  more  employees  compared  to 
firms  with  less  than  fifty  employees. 

Third,  the  much  greater  emphasis  given  to  wage  information  emanat' 
ing  from  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  by  firms  with 
250  to  499  employees  and  for  the  "Industrial  Relations  Council"  among 
firms  with  fifty  or  more  employees. 

Fourth,  "government  surveys"  received  their  greatest  relative  usage 
among  firms  with  250  to  499  employees  and  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant among  firms  with  less  than  250  employees. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

REDUCING  TURNOVER 

In  order  to  determine  the  methods  or  practices  found  most  successful 
by  firms  in  reducing  turnover  each  firm  was  asked: 

If  you  have  found  successful  ways  to  reduce  employee 
turnover  in  your  firm,  please  explain  your  approaches. 

The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  determine  not  only  what  methods  small 
business  firms  have  used  successfully  in  reducing  employee  turnover,  but 
also  to  determine  the  order  of  preference  for  these  methods  among  the 
firms  answering  the  survey.  Additional  consideration  was  given  to  dif ' 
f erences  in  the  methods  used  to  reduce  .  turnover  that  might  reflect  the 
influence  of  the  type  of  industry  or  si2,e  of  the  firm. 

Of  the  total  companies  responding  to  the  survey,  357  or  35.7  per 
cent  answered  this  question.  An  analysis  of  the  firms  answering  this 
question  showed  that  by  both  industry  grouping  and  si2,e  of  firm  the 
representativesness  of  the  total  survey  sample  was  maintained.  Furhermore, 
the  question  was  framed  as  an  open -end  question  because  it  was  felt  that 
stereotyped  answers  would  be  avoided  and  that  the  nature  of  the  question 
obviated  the  use  of  a  check  list  because  of  the  variety  of  answers.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  Table  43.  Firms  could  give  more  than  one  answer; 
hence,  the  per  cent  column  exceeds  100  per  cent. 

Table  43 
METHODS  OF  REDUCING  TURNOVER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Per  Cent  of  "Total 
Firms  Answering  Question 
Method  Using  Each  Method 

Good  Employer'Employee  Relations  43.4 

Wage  Rates  37.8 

Fringe   Benefits   27.4 

Bonus,  Profit  Sharing  24.9 

Hours  and  Working  Conditions  15.9 

Communications    12.6 

Selection,  Screening,  Training  8.7 

Guaranteed   Employment   6.7 

Advancement  1.4 

Overtime    - 8 

High  Quality  Production  3 

No  Problem  12.6 
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Several  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  table. 
First,  in  terms  of  specific  approaches  most  firms  found  that  the  best  way 
to  reduce  turnover  was  through  "good  employer-employee  relations.11  By 
this  they  meant  that  the  employer  showed  a  personal  interest  in  his  em- 
ployees,  the  work  they  were  doing,  the  progress  they  were  making,  and 
their  personal  problems.  Furthermore,  the  employer  treated  his  employees 
fairly  and  always  gave  credit  for  good  work. 

Second,  if  the  various  methods  of  reducing  turnover  of  employees 
shown  in  Table  43  are  grouped  into  related  areas,  another  significant 
finding  is  revealed.  "Good  employer-employee  relations11  and  "communica' 
tions"  are  closely  related  and  were  designated  as  a  successful  way  of 
reducing  turnover  by  47.3  per  cent  of  the  firms.  However,  financial 
inducements  to  reduce  turnover  of  employees  assumed  an  even  more 
prominent  position.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  firms  responding 
stated  that  financial  inducements  of  one  type  or  another  had  been  success' 
fully  used  to  reduce  turnover.  These  incentives  included  "wage  rates,11 
"fringe  benefits,11  "bonus  and/or  profit  sharing,11  and  "overtime.11  Over 
57  per  cent  of  the  firms  that  felt  "good  employer-employee  relations1' 
helped  to  reduce  employee  turnover  also  emphasized  the  use  of  financial 
inducements. 

Analysis  of  the  methods  used  by  small  business  firms  in  reducing 
turnover  when  classified  by  industry  grouping  and  by  size  of  iirm  also 
revealed  pertinent  information.  "Wage  rates11  were  relatively  more  im- 
portant as  a  device  to  reduce  turnover  in  manufacturing  but  this  was 
compensated  for  in  part  by  firms  in  the  retail  trades  placing  relatively 
greater  emphasis  upon  "fringe  benefits11  and  in  the  wholesale  trades  upon 
"bonus  and/or  profit  sharing11  payments.  Firms  in  the  retail  trades  and 
in  manufacturing  placed  much  more  importance  relatively  upon  "hours" 
as  a  means  of  reducing  turnover  than  did  wholesale  firms,  but  wholesale 
firms  in  turn  gave  relatively  more  emphasis  to  good  "communications" 
with  employees.  Moreover,  firms  in  manufacturing  found  "guaranteed 
employment11  of  much  greater  value  in  reducing  turnover  than  did  firms 
in  the  retail  and  wholesale  trades.  When  methods  of  reducing  turnover 
were  checked  by  size  of  firms  generally  "good  employer-employee  rela' 
tions,"  "fringe  benefits,11  "communications,"  "selection,  screening  and 
training,"  and  "advancement"  were  progressively  more  important  as  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  firm  increased. 

Comments  made  by  the  firms  with  respect  to  each  of  the  approaches 
used  to  reduce  turnover  are  typified  by  the  following  statements: 
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Good  Employer-Employee  Relations 

Follow  up  so  that  employee  feels  his  job  is  important.  Recognize 
good  work  and  outstanding  achievements  on  the  job. 

Take  a  personal  interest  in  the  employee's  welfare  and  family.  Get 
away  from  "I  am  the  boss,  you  are  the  peon  attitude."  I  try  to 
instill  interest  in  their  job  for  themselves  and  for  the  company. 

We  strive  for  supervision  that  is  fair  and  impartial  and  which  en' 
courages  maximum  personal  expression  and  initiative. 

Try  to  make  each  employee  feel  the  importance  of  his  job,  this  makes 
him  fee}  important.  This  along  with  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
work  they  are  doing  makes  our  employees,  we  feel,  happy  with  their 
jobs.  Importance  and  appreciation  are  two  of  the  fundamental  needs 
in  people  today  and  we  have  been  very  successful  in  adapting  this 
philosophy  in  our  business. 

Try  to  spend  a  few  minutes  every  day  with  each  employee  discussing 
his  work,  health  and  family. 

Wages,  Fringe  Benefits  and  Profit  Sharing 

Make  compensation  enough  so  employee  cannot  benefit  himself  by 
quitting. 

We  pay  competitive  wages  or  a  little  more  in  all  trade  areas. 

Employees  are  allowed  to  purchase  materials  for  personal  use  through 
retail  outlet  which  allows  them  discounts;  all  are  permitted  to  use 
shop  facilities  for  personal  work  after  hours  or  on  days  off. 

We  make  maximum  use  of  fringe  benefits. 

All  employees  allowed  to  buy  into  company  through  stock  purchases. 
Also  they  all  are  paid  on  a  profit  sharing  scale.  Each  feels  that  the 
company  is  part  his. 

Bonus  paid  to  all  employees  of  at  least  one  month's  salary  if  annual 
business  profits  are  normal. 

We  have  set  up  a  profit  sharing  trust  as  an  incentive  for  personnel 
to  remain  with  the  firm.  An  employee  receives  a  fully  vested  interest 
after  five  years'  service. 

Hours  and  Working  Conditions 

Good  working  conditions  are  better  than  a  half  a  dozen  wage  increases. 
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Try  to  keep  a  man  properly  equipped. 

We  endeavor  to  provide  for  our  employees  a  pleasant  comfortable 
safe  place  to  work.  Fortunately  there  are  many  intelligent  employees 
who  respond  to  this  type  treatment  and  our  turnover  is  very  low. 

We  invest  in  good  equipment,  fine  furniture,  carpeting,  Musak's 
Music  Service  and  keep  a  pleasant  home-like  atmosphere  as  much  as 
possible. 

Good  Communications 

Listen  to  an  employee's  complaint  or  gripe,  give  him  an  answer,  talk 
it  out.  If  I  make  a  mistake  I  admit  it;  if  an  employee  makes  a  mistake, 
we  talk  it  over;  do  not  chew  him  out.  Problems  pertaining  to  our 
work  in  sales  are  discussed  and  talked  over  with  employees  personally. 

The  foreman's  door  and  the  office  door  are  always  open.  We  welcome 
an  employee's  right  to  think  and  make  suggestions  about  his  job. 

Explaining  clearly  and  realistically  at  outset  what  the  job  entails  to 
prevent  disappointment  at  a  later  date. 

We  conduct  semi-annual  inerviews  with  each  employee  to  show  him 
where  he  needs  to  improve  and  also  to  listen  to  his  ideas  on  his  job, 
supervision  and  working  conditions.  We  hold  weekly  meetings  for  all 
assistant  supervisors  and  supervisors.  These  meetings  are  training, 
communcation  and  some  sales  promotion.  All  employees  meet  with 
their  direct  supervisor  once  a  week  for  one  half  hour  in  departmental 
meetings.  We  have  a  monthly  store  paper  and  find  this  has  helped  to 
improve  our  communications  with  employees.  We  also  have  a  sugges- 
tion program  and  the  ideas  that  improve  our  business,  i.e.,  customer 
service,  working  conditions,  etc.,  are  given  cash  awards. 

Selection,  Screening  and  Training 

Pick  your  people  carefully.  Don't  put  a  college  graduate  in  a  labor 
job. 

Close  scrutiny  in  interviewing,  show  prospective  employee  shop  and 
product. 

Careful  selection  of  new  employees  to  eliminate  those  whose  previous 
experience  would  make  them  prone  to  quit. 
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Selective  hiring  to  make  certain  that  individual  fits  well  into  particular 
work  group. 

Turnover  has  been  reduced  by  careful  screening  of  applicants,  getting 
their  history  on  other  jobs,  check  credit  rating  and  other  possibilities 
for  their  desire  to  change  jobs. 

Guaranteed  Employment,  Advancement,  Overtime, 
High  Quality  Production 

Our  objective  is  to  provide  full-time  year  round  employment  for  our 
regular  employees  within  the  limits  of  our  ability  and  our  resources. 

All  advancements  are  made  from  within  the  organisation. 

Keep  personnel  at  level  which  permits  men  to  have  overtime  hours. 

High  quality  line  of  products. 

Summary 

From  these  findings,  the  following  points  seem  to  be  central  to  the 
more  successful  methods  firms  have  in  reducing  turnover  of  employees : 

(1)  Financial  inducements  (wage  rates,  fringe  benefits  and  bonus 
and/or  profit  sharing  plans)  were  used  successfully  by  the  largest  number 
of  firms. 

(2)  "Good  employer-employee  relations11  rated  highest  as  a  specific 
method  of  reducing  turnover. 
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APPENDIX 

LEGAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  EMPLOYERS 
TO  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

Two  considerations  concerning  the  legal  obligations  of  employers  to 
their  employees  were  brought  out  in  the  pilot  interviewing  which  preceded 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  entire  study.  First,  firms  concerned  with 
their  legal  obligations  to  their  employees  indicated  some  bewilderment 
with  the  complexity  and  number  of  laws  under  which  they  were  account' 
able.  They  noted  a  complete  lack  of  any  single  reference  source  to  which 
they  could  turn  for  interpretation  in  lay  terms  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  might  be  accountable  and/or  information  as  to  where  they  might 
obtain  professional  help  at  a  nominal  cost.  Second,  there  seemed,  as  a 
result,  to  be  considerable  variation  among  the  firms  as  to  the  source  or 
sources  to  which  they  turned  for  labor  law  information. 

It  was  not  considered  possible  to  complete  a  synthesis  of  legal  responsi' 
bilities  of  employers  to  their  employees  into  a  reasonable  ready  reference 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  budget  of  this  study.  Moreover,  such  a  refer- 
ence would  vary  in  some  details  for  each  state  since  some  of  the  legal 
responsibilities  of  employers  to  their  employees  fall  under  state  laws. 
Further  research  could  be  profitably  directed  toward  the  development  of 
a  format  for  such  a  ready  reference  which  could  be  used  in  each  state  — 
varying  only  in  the  application  of  state  laws.  Such  a  format  to  be  useful 
would  have  to  be  written  and  organised  so  as  to  be  not  only  readily  access' 
ible  for  use,  but  easily  understood  by  a  layman.  Furthermore,  it  should 
include  complete  listings  of  professional  sources  of  information  in  matters 
of  law  not  easily  reduced  to  lay  terms.  It  should  also  provide  flexibility  so 
that  changes  in  the  laws  might  be  incorporated  into  the  original  ready  refer' 
ence.  It  is  here  that  the  Small  Business  Administration,  as  a  central  agency 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman,  might  do  much  to 
centralize,  integrate,  and  formulate  a  usable  booklet  which  would  vary 
only  in  those  portions  dealing  with  state  laws. 

The  second  point  brought  out  by  the  pilot  interviewing  concerned  the 
agencies  or  sources  of  information  used  by  small  businessmen  in  determin' 
ing  their  legal  responsibilities  to  their  employees.  The  pilot  interviewing 
revealed  that  a  variety  of  sources  were  used  and  raised  the  possibility  that 
part  of  the  difficulty  of  the  small  businessman  in  knowing  what  his  legal 
responsibilities  were  to  his  employees  resulted  from  the  small  busnessman 
being  poorly  informed  as  to  the  best  sources  of  information  and  professional 
advice.    On  this  presumption,  firms  surveyed  were  asked: 
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List  not  more  than  (3)  principal  sources  used  by  your 
firm  to  obtain  information  on  Federal  and  State  Labor 
Laws. 

Table  44  summarises  the  results  of  this  tabulation  with  601  firms,  or  60.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  firms  responding  to  the  survey,  answering  this  ques' 
ion.  The  question  was  open  end  and  the  results  were  classified  into  17 
categories. 

Table  44 
SOURCES  USED  TO  OBTAIN  LABOR  LAW  INFORMATION 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Firms 
Answering  Question 
Source  of  Information  Using  Each  Source 

Utah  State  Industrial  Commission  33.4 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  27.8 

Trade  Associations,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc 25.6 

Lawyer  22.4 

Accountant    18.3 

Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security  17.5 

Periodicals,  Newspapers  12.9 

Industrial  Relations  Council 9.6 

Within  Firm  8.6 

Professional  Services  8.3 

U.  S.  Wage  and  Hour  Division 6.6 

U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Department  1.2 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  1.0 

Labor   Unions 1.0 

Other  Government  Offices  1.0 

Utah  State  Tax  Commission  7 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  7 

These  tabulations  in  large  measure  confirm  the  findings  of  the  pilot 
study,  i.e.  small  businessmen  do  use  a  large  variety  of  sources  to  obtain 
information  concerning  their  legal  obligations  to  their  employees.  These 
sources  of  legal  information,  it  will  be  noted,  range  over  a  considerable 
number  of  government  and  private  agencies  and  services.  Firms  might,  of 
course,  and  often  did  indicate  that  they  used  more  than  one  source  for  legal 
advice. 

Firms  answering  the  question  were  also  classified  by  industry  grouping 
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and  number  of  employees  to  determine  if  either  of  these  characteristics  of 
the  firm  were  accompanied  by  variations  from  the  general  pattern  in  the 
use  of  sources  of  information  on  labor  law.  The  results  are  tabulated  in 
Tables  45  and  46.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  marked 
divergence  of  wholesale  firms  from  the  pattern  in  the  use  of  "periodicals 
and  newspapers"  and  the  "U.  S.  Wage  6?  Hours  Division,"  of  retail  firms 
in  the  use  of  the  "U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,"  "Trade  Associations, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.,"  the  "Industrial  Relations  Council,"  and  "pre 
fessional  services;"  and  of  manufacturing  firms  in  the  use  of  the  "Utah 
Department  of  Employment  Security." 

Table  46  affords  a  marked  contrast  in  the  use  of  the  "Utah  State 
Industrial  Commission,"  the  "U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,"  and  "lawyers" 
by  firms  with  250  to  499  employees  compared  with  smaller  size  firms;  a 
much  smaller  usage  of  "Trade  Associations,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc,." 
by  firms  with  5  to  9  and  100  to  249  employees  compared  with  other  size 
firms;  there  seems  to  be  a  general  inverse  correlation  between  size  of  firm 
and  use  of  the  "Utah  Department  of  Employment  Security"  and  "period- 
icals and  newspapers;"  and  generally  a  positive  correlation  between  size 
and  the  use  of  the  "Industrial  Relations  Council,"  "within  firm  sources," 
and  "professional  services." 
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